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NEW APVERTISEMENTS THIS WEEK. 

Safe Deposit Co.~Vick’s Floral Guide for 1874— 
Van Nostrand’s—The Galaxy—Ditson and Co.— 
School Day Magazine—Carleton and Co. 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 

— AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 

MILITARY RECORD 19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street, 
or New York. 

BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 


Fine Guns and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 
rder,. 


Agents for the Urion Metallic Cartridge Co. 














Army and Civilian Appointments 
IN THE 
United States Army. 
By Col. Guy V. Henry, U.S. A. 


Vol. 2 now ready 
Uniform in ‘style with Vol. 1. 


TIFFANY AND CO.,, 


Octavo, cloth, $5. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pustisuer, 

23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 

— $$$ —__________ —— 5 Union Square, New York, 


THE PATENT 


} Are now receiving from their Factory the 


New Designs for this Season. 


WEDDINC SILVER. 





$20 SAVED! 

To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 

_ REDUCE PRICES, 
jand will hereafter sell their $65 Mathine for 
| $45, and other styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 


_|is the ONLY Sewing Machine that Seeds the 
| work backward and forward, or to right and 

| left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has been 
greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPL] FIED, 
and is far better than any other machine in 
the market. 


IT IS NOW THE 7% 
T.§L. JAMES, Postmaster. > | Florence, Mass, Nov. 1,73. HEAPEST 








ARION PIANO 


«S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, Nov. 29th, 1873, will close at 

his office, on Wednesday, at 7.30 A.M., on Thureday 

ti2M-. and on Saturday at 10 A.M. and 12 M. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1873. 


| Ditson & Co.’s Celebrated 
‘Home Musical Library. 
| UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIC, 
VOCAL. 
| GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG! 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG ! 
WREATH OF GEMS! 
OPERATIC PEARLS! 
SILVER CHORD! 
SHOWER OF PEARLS! 
MUSICAL TREASURE! 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
For PIANOFORTE OR REED ORGAN, 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 
ORGAN AT HOME! 
PIANIST’S ALBUM! 
PIANOFORTE GEMS! 
HOME CIRCLE! Vols. L. and I. 

Price of cach Book, in Cloth, $3.00 3 In Boards, 
$2.50 3 Fine Gilt, $4.00, The above splendid 
books are perfect treasure houses of the best and 
most popular music, being selected as the ** cream” 
from an immense stock. 200 to 250 pages, full sheet 
music size, in each book. 
sents! In each book you get $25 worth of music. In 
the whole library, costing, according to binding, $35, 
ot or $56 you will get Three Hundred and Fifty 

ollars worth ! 


Duets. 











The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H, Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE DECEMBER 


GALAXY 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 
lL 
It contains articles by the well-known writers : 
HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
COL, J. W. DE FORES?, 
MAJ.-GEN. GEO. A. CUSTER, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 


What a Galaxy of Great Writers for a Single 


Number! 
IL. 


In addition to the regular articles by the 
above list of brilliant writers, the Depurtment 
Articles alone are worth double the price of 
the magazine. The SCIENTIFIC MISCEL- 
LANY by Prof. E. L. YOUMANS, Driftwood, 
by Philip Quilibet (Geo. E. Pond), Current 
Literature, by Arthur Sedgwick, Nebulw, by 
the Editor. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 

1874. 

“ We are inclined to believe that more 
downright good literature is crowded be- 
tween the covers of THE GALAXY than 
any other American magazine can boast of.” 


—Chicago Times. 
Price 35 Cents per Number. 


Subscription price, $4 per year. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 








Buy these books for pre- | 


(TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


Orricr, 39 Park Row. 


APPLETONS’ 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


i Now Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
} subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
| with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps 
| The work originally published under the title of 
|THE New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA Was ¢ mmpleted in 
| 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
| has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
| signal developments which have taken place in every 

branch of science, literature, and art, have induced 
| the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact 
jand thorough revision, and to issue a new edition 
| entitled * The American Cyclopwdia.” 
| Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
jin every department of knowledge has made a new 
| work of reference an imperative want. 
| The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
| with the discoveries of science, and their fruitfal 

application to the industrial and useful arts and the 
{convenience and refinement of social life. Great 
; Wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, in- 
) volving national changes of peculiar moment. The 
civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last volume of the old work appeared, has 
happily been ended, and a new course of commercial 
| and industrial activity has been commenced, 
|. Large accessions to our geogrephical knowledge 

mauve been made by the indefatigable explorers of 
| Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
| brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
| whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars, 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publica- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
place in permanent and authentic history, 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it 
has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring 
down the information to the latest possible dates, 
and to furnishan accurate account of the most recent 
discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
| literature, and of the newest inventions in the practi 
cal arts, as well as to give a succinct and originai re- 
cord of the progress of political and historical events 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
preliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopwdia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im 
provements in its composition as have been suggested 
hy longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and foree to the explanations in the text. They en 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the va 
rious processes of mechanics and manufactures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence : the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find a wel 
come reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclo 
piuia, and worthy of its high character, 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in six 
teen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 
p s, fully illustrated with several thousand Wood 
Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic 
Maps. 















Prick AND Sty_e op Brypine. 
In extra Cloth, per vol.... cocecpeen ae 
In Library Leather, per vol. 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. .. 2... 7 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol 
Iu Full Morocco, antique, gilt eages, per 


WO. o saeneensrrhnes cores 10 OS 
Ju Full Russia, per vol. 10 00 
Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
until completion, will be issued once in two months 
Specimen pages of the ** American Cyclopwdia,”’ 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
on application, 
First-Ciass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED, 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 
Righteenth year. The Cheapest aud 
best Young Folks’ Magazine 
published. A fine $2 Engravin 
FREE to every subscriber, GOO 
PAY to Agents. Send a three-cent 
stamp for Specimen and ‘* tools’? to 
work with. Address the Publishers, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO, 
436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Every Sewing Machine Doubled in Value 


PALMER’S 
Combination Attachment 


FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


Che perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much fease and simplicity as ran- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


t.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than 
can be done by hand 





-%.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 


colors and pieces of goods at one operation. 
3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 
4.—It prepares and puts a double or single fold on 
the edge of a band. 
5.—It cords bias hands. 
6.—It pospares and applies a double French hem 
nish. 
7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 
8.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without basting. 
9.—It prepares a cord welt, at the same time gather- 
ing and placing the welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 
10.—It does apd pemmegpe 
11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
* any other gatherer. 
12.—It hems all goods, bias or straight. 
18.—It binds with a braid. 
14.—It binds with cut binding. 
15.—It sews any seam without basting.® 


The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of the 
simplest Attachmente in use ; indispensable in its 
atility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine. 

In ordering, state KinD of Sewing Machine. 

Price, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 
post free. Address, 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
#17 Broadway, New York, 
An opportunity seldom offered to Agents of both 
sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 


FREDERICK KURTZ 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 
+f Fare to the most reasonable rates 


To Suit the Times. 


A variety of very large and commodious Dinin 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private an 
select parties, and also every class of business men. 

The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
ver or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Luneh, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
ud still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 

Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
80 long enjoyed by me, 

I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
correspondingly low rates. 

FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


/ This compound of the 
HI/// vegetable alteratives, Sars- 
/ , Dock, Stillingia 
i the 
lodides of Potazsium and 
‘7, tron makes a most effec- 
tual cure of a series of 
complaints which are very 
)\— prevalent and afflicting. It 
purities the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 
the system, thet under 
mine health and settle tnto 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Interna! derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. 
AYER's SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the 
blood. When they are gone, the disorders they pro- 
duce disappear, such as (/cerations of the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and Eruptive Dis- 
eases of the rs St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipe- 
las, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Boils, Tumors, Tetter 
and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring-worm, Ulcers and 
Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side 
and Head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhea 
arising from internal ulceration and uterine disease, 
Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debility. 
With their departure health returns. 























' PREPARED BY 

Dr J..C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass.' 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicire. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
$500,000 in ld) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
P gers the best possible guarantee for safety an 
avoidance of danger at sea. 





by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 





One — | pee premene we eave, oe to ery 
ever Vednesday ; Liverpool, every Wedne: ; 
ent hg every Thursday, and fortnightly , = and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 


ce direct. : 

Cabin passage to Liverpool... ......$70, $80 and $90 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excur- 

sion tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 


Passengers booked to aud from Liverpool, Ca: diff, 
Bristol,Q t Londond ow, London, 





ey tee 

he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 


ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 
speed, safety and comfort, with economy. 
For further particulars apply at the Co.’s office, 
69 BROADWAY, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 

The pa ace lations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 

light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 
Gold 





Currency. 
en $75 and $65 $75 aud $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 

ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Lrelaud, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No, 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpook, Belfast, 
and Londenderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fultou Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 

GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Noy. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 


And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
passengers at through rates to all parts of Great 

ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Acenrvs, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 





INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 

TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 






ITY OF PARIS, Saturday, Nov. 22, 7 a.m 
ITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, Novy 29, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF LOND¢ Thursday, Dec. 4. 2 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTRBAL, Saturday, Dec. 6, 7 a.m. 
ITY OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Dec. 11, 11 a.m. 
MTY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Dec. 13, noon. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 


currency. 

Preraip CERTIPICATESs from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

Drapts at lowest rates. 


the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 





WOHN G, DALE, Agent. 


The most southerly route has always been adopted 


Steerage passage to Liverpool....... .... ....... 29 


gow, Londonderry, London, Carditf or Bristol, $30 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








—= —— 


NARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1840. 


4276 | whe British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York ev 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New YorR or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying S$ e.—First Class 15, 17 


4 rry, Glas teerag: 
Autwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or | and 21 Gnineas, accordiag to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Retura Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tiekets to Paris, $15, Gold, additiona). 
Steerage, $20 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acgnv. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Con.pany’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Raiiread Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


PEMBROKE ........ ero 
DELTA, chartered. .. ee daremueaglaws Dec. 13. 
GLAMORGAN to fellow. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 


tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
rts ~" the British Channel and all other points in 


england. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfoxt and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


) 


eee 75 and $80 currency. 

Second Cabin.............. «$55 currency. 

PL scccsccntnkene (cxecenee currency. 

Prepaid steerage eertificates from Cardiff, $33. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTi¢€, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

— the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combini 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tifieates, $52—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland, 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwarda, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at]! ts. 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


[86 South Street, New York. 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAH, IN ADVANCE. 


With a seleetion from the following list of A1Bion 
Engravings, free. 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Comments, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the New Domrnion ; as well as in Mexico 
and the West Indies. 


| The following is a list of the engravings which 

‘are offered free to any subscriber paying #5 per 

annum, in edvance:— 

Cnaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marrtrson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TE“PET?’ 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture 
21x. 

LanpsrEr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LaNDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25 

LanpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpEsForDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 8x25 

Wrixrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WANDEs¥FORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 
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IN MY LADY’S GARDEN. 
Hush! 

uiet is queen in this enchanted close ; 

he silent-footed shadows throng 
So thickly round my lady’s rare red rose, 
Ore may not see its bright auroral flush ; 
But there where, queenly tall and saintly strong, 
The ranged lilies lift their cups of snow, 

White as a seraph’s brow ; 

There sleeps the tranced moonlight; argent sheen, 
Soft-netted silver veiling slumbering green ; 
Mystic, unspeakable, fairest of earth-lights, 
Reflex of what far glow on what clear heavenly heights! 


Soft! 

Tread not too briskly through the crisped grass, 
Break not this tender nocturn harmony 
With one harsh chord. The white-plumed cloudlets pass 
Like soundless wings across a sleeping sky, 

The bats wheel swift aloft— 
Dusk-winged shadows, silent, bodiless ; 
The drowsing leaves above us scarcely quiver, 
The tall grass plumelets shake not, and this tress 
Of soft hair, tendril-light, lies still, unstirred 
Across usnowy brow. Ah! list! the river 
Low rippling through its reeds, is faintly heard 

Beyond the shadowy line. 
Where still, wave-dipping willows silently incline. 


Cool! 

Laden with fragrance of a thousand flowers, 
The night-air, like a tranquil ocean, laves 
This bosky garden-close, with silent waves, 
That, stealing o’er the lily-cumbered pool, 

Ruffle it not; the bowers 
The blossom clustered bowers whose roses trail 
Unnumbered, drowsing, mystically pale, 
Send forth no murmurous sound, but through the dusk 
Their unswayed censers breathe delicious musk, 


Sweet ! 
Is summer night not kin with all things pure, 
And fine beyond sense-seeming, redolent 
Of unimagined glory and content, 
In worlds whose peace is amaranth-crowned and sure ? 
As yon white cloudlets fleet. 
Moon-silvered, silent, like home-winging doves, 
The heavens soothe us with their tender calm 
To fine tranquillity. This perfect balm, 
The skyward breathing of fields and flowers, 
Comes like a benediction. Blameless loves 
Fair friendships, pure aspirings, these accord 
With the bland influences of such hours : 
Ah! gentle love, what word 
Of mine avails to interpret witcheries 
So shy so subtly spirit-fine as these ? 
Only thy voice that silence self might woo, 
Thy silver song attuned to all things sweet ; 
May lend a grace to quiet. Let it rise 
On wings of music through the mystic blue 
Of the moon-tranced skies, 
List love! the night-bird echoes, flooding fleet 
The shadows with soft waves of fluty song, 
While the pale lilies listen, and along 
The river marge the willows whisper low, 
And, though the moon-m.ist veil their gladdened glow, 
Song-rapt and passion-flusht the amorous roses throng. 
—All the Year Round. 


__— lO 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—DOUBLE-DEALING. 


Sir Frederick Dashwood was bad enough, as he admitted 
freely in his now more frequent self-communings, even ac- 
cording to the vicious code which prevails among the wild- 
est men of socalled pleasure. It is probable that had the 
Accusing Angel suddenly appeared, in one of those compa- 
nies of gamblers and profligates which the baronet was 
wont to irequent, ready to recount with trumpet-tongue the 
hidden misdeeds of all the revellers there, most of those pre- 
sent would have shrunk from one another, like the wretches 
in Beckford’s Hall of Eblis. But Dashwood well knew that 
they would have recoiled from Aim, as from the noisome 
breath of the plegue, though once he had laid to his soul the 
flattering unction that he was no worse than very many who 
die in the odor of respectability, and whose mortuary tablets 
give them credit for every virtue that can be practised be- 
neath the sun. Yet the man was not all bad. There were 
momenis when his unquiet spirit groped, as it were, through 
the mists of vice and ignorance, in a vague search for some- 
thing better, much as some blind monster might struggle 
through mud and weed, piteously seeking for something 
which its sightless eyes were now impotent to discern. He 
lad been so untaught, so misled by evil example, so cast 
away from the threshold of manhood until now! What did 
he know, beyond company drill and garrison routine, except 
Low to handle the reins, to play a good game at pyramids, to 
ride a steeplechase! Everything and everybody seemed to 
have combined to impress upon him the advantages of rank 
and riches, and the charms of worldly pleasure, and that 
Brazen Rule of getting all one can, and keeping all one gets, 
which has been irreverently styled the Eleventh Command- 
ment. It was not wonderful that he had “ gone to the bad,” 
as an apt pupil in such a school. 

But there was That in Dashwood’s memory which, like a 
familiar demon, never suffered itself to be long forgotten, 
putting in a reminder when his mirth was high, and brood- 
ing at his eibow in the dark hour of hazy remorse. Once it 
had been, like what the sailors call the Eye of a hurricane in 
the tropics, a mere handbreadth of dark cloud, a speck in the 
turquoise blue of the pure summer sky. Now it had grown, 











to forget. He had his punishment already, on this car‘h of 
ours, for all that he could hold up his head still among 
men. 

He was going down again to Richmond, to Richmond and 
to the Fountains on a different errand. It is possible, as the 
gay and gallant Captain Macheath discovered, to have too 
much of even so agreeable an occupation as that of making 
love, an: to find two beloved objects worse than none at 
all. Sir Frederick had a delicate game to play. To marry 
Beatrice might be the sheet-anchor that would save him from 
utter beggary. That, at best, was an uncertainty. That 
Beatrice did not love him, he was aware. Thatshe had a 
girlish fancy for somebody else, was, he considered, proba- 
ble. He had, however, a firm reliance on the binding eflicacy 
of the promise which, on so solemn an occasion, her dead 
mother had extorted, and on Beatrice’s submissiveness to her 
mother’s often expressed wish that the cousins should marry. 
The dowager was the disturbing element in these venal cul- 
culations. Lady Livingston had always disliked Fred Dash- 
wood. She had, it is true, been peculiarly indulgent towards 
the titled scapegrace since he had returned from Canada, bat 
then there had been something suspicious in the very abrupt- 
ness of the change. The old peeress was not old enough to 
be in her second childhood, or to evince that doting affection 
towards those previously detested, which is sometimes ob- 
served in extreme age. And unless the inheritance were 
quite secure, Dashwood would care but little to call Beatrice 
his wife. 

Then there was Violet Maybrook—Violet with her flashing 
eyes, her royal beauty, her untameable spirit chafing aguinst 
restraint, not a woman to allow herself to be lightly thrown 
off for the sake of a better-dowered rival. So far as the man 
had preserved the capacity of loving, he did love Violet. Had 
he been rich and free, and had she been beside him to claim 
the fulfilment of his pledges of old time, probably he would 
have kept his word with reasonable alacrity. But that in- 
duration of the heart that comes from an ill-spent life, does 
not leave many soft spots on which the gentler emotions can 
fasten. Some sparks of grace, of goodness, and of mercy, 
linger with the worst of us, at all events until an impenitent 
old age has set its seal upon an evil youth and reckless prime. 
But so few are the precious embers of a hallowed fire long 
died out, that their pale gleam seldom irradiate the darkness. 
We may grant some compassion to such as Sir Frederick 
Dashwood, men who can love but a little, who can pity but 
for an instant, who snatch, as it were, but a momentary 
glimpse of the Promised Lkden where sin and sorrow cannot 
enter, far, far away ! 

“ My lady is not so well to-day, Sir Frederick,” 
softly-shod butler at the Fountains. 
her ladyship will be able to see you. Miss Beatrice is with 
my lady, up-stairs. There is no one ia the drawing-room ex- 
cept Miss Maybrook.” 

“ Nothing could be better !” muttered Dashwood, as he fol- 
lowed this silent-footed attendant to the well-known yellow 
saloon, where, as tue butler had correctly stated, the dowager’s 
companion was alone, Lady Livingston, among her other 
peculiarities, being impatient, in moments of sickness, of any 
society | ut that of those whom she loved. 

“ Look here, Violet,” said the baronet eagerly, so soon as 
they were left alone. “ We are in the same boat, my girl, 
and must sink or swim together. You said as much the 
other day, and it was better put; but so it is, anyhow. Well, 
I scraped together as much as centented the she-vampire 
yonder, this charming importation from the colonies ; but she 
had only told you, it seems, of one of her demands. She 
didn’t say, did she, that she must be allowed to teach 
music ?” 

“To teach music—here ?” echoed Viclet, in surprise. 

“ Ah, just so,” returned Sir Frederick: “she does make 
that a stipulation, and sticks to it with such bulldoy tenacity 
that I was forced into giving her a promise in writing that | 
would manage it. Don’t look so alarmed. She'll keep a 
quiet tongue for her own sake; but you must talk over Miss 
F'eming, my cousin Beatrice, who is to be the pupil, of 
course, and she must persuade the dowager. I leave it to you 
whether you bad better mention this girl’s real name, or the 
assumed one which she bears in London. It ‘s a thousand to 
one against your having breathed the word Larpent in this 
house.” 

“ Yes, I have,” answered Violet slowly. ‘“ When I arrived 
here, your cousin, or the dowager--I forget which—asked 
me who was my instructor in singing, and I did mention the 
name of yonder viper. It never answers to rely on the 
blankness of other people’s memories, old or young. I must 
introduce her as one I bave known before, and as an old 
schoolmate, if I am to do so at all, and the fewer falsehoods 
the safer.” 

“ Well, I suppose you are right there,” rejoined Dashwood 
disconsolately. He was not himself one of those artists in 
fiction whom we occasionally meet with, and who misspend 
their ingenuity in weaving webs more subtle than those of 
the spider, gossamer textures that a touch can brush away. 
But, as some bad men do, he credited women with a perverse 
power of making the thing that is appear as it were not, and 
esteemed himsel' hardly used because Miss Maybrook had not 
a cut-and-dried romance, in which Aphy should be the cen- 
tral figure, ready to be imposed upon the credulity of her 
employer. 

“You can answer for my cousin Beatrice, can you not?” 
he said, aftera brief silence; “at least, I should hope so! 
She has only to ask and to have, here. One would think she 
had bewitched the old woman, sure as she is, too, of every 
acre of stiff clay, and every sixpence of the consols.” 

“ The thought of Lady Livingston’s succession haunts you 
like a phantom,” said Violet, scorn in her burning eyes, scorn 
in her ringing voice. “ We who were born in the New 
World have at least this merit, that we are not taught from 
the cradle to the coffin to hanker after an inheritance, and to 
crave and hunger for the spoils of dead men, who have the 
ill luck to be akinto us. No! We carve out our own for- 
tunes with the strong arm and the thoughtful brain, or live 
contentedly on the fruits of honest labor. You it was, 
Frederick, who first taught me to be ambitious—and see to 
what a point that perilous guide has brought us! It would 
be better fora man to toil among rude gold-diggers in the 
gulches of the Sierra Nevada, than to drag on such a life as 
yours, or, for that matter, as my own!” 

“ You look pretiier, by Jove! when your eyes flush in that 
way, and your grand manner becomes you well,” said Dash- 
wood, lazily leaning back in his chair, to watch her as she 
stood, upright and graceful as a sapling pine, beside the mas- 
sive chimney-piece. “I sometimes think, do you know, that 
not having chanced to be born a real queen, your true voca- 
tion would have been the stage !” 

Violet colored, and bit her lip in impatient anger. It was 
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his habit, in some of his moods, to provoke her to wrath by 
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ps of all 
| qualities the most distasteful to sucli a nature as hers. But 
he never cared to push matters far enough to run the risk of 
ja breach, which he had many reasons to avoid. “Come, 
jcome, Violet,” he said more earnestly; “do not take my 
| words amiss. My heart is heavy enough, if you did but know 
jit, and I never felt less inclined for jesting. Can I rely on 
;your managing, so that this importunate friend of ours in 
| Great Eldon Street shall have her way? No need to bring 
my name into the discussion, of course.” ; 

“Twill do what I can,” said Violet wearily, “ thankless 
office though it be. To see her face and hear her voice in 
thiz house, will be to me as if I had evoked a ghost to haunt 
me—a ghost more terrible than the spectres that gibber, it is 
said, around the death-bed of a”— 

She paused ; and there was reason for her ceasing to speak, 
siuce Beatrice Fleming entered, at the moment, with old 
Lady Livingston on her arm. 

“Your coming has done me more good, you see, than 
Doublefee’s visit!” said the dowager, with somewhat of a 
sickly smile, as she held out three of her jewvelled fingers for 
Dashwood to take—she seldom gave her whole hand, save to 
her equals in age and station. “Sir Joseph found me altered, 
| L could see, by the manner in which he pursed up his lips ; 
| though, of course, he was by far too much of the courtier to 
jadmit it. But I always feel better when you come, Fred.” 
| And, oddly enough, this really did seem to be the case. The 

baronet had not, in the whole course of the long period for 
| which he had known his aged kinswoman, appeared to stand 
so high in her good graces as since his return from Canada— 
a change which might more correctly be said to have dated 
from the day on which Mr, Goodeve of Bedford Row had 
brought down her ladyship’s will to Richmond for signature. 
There were moments when Sir Frederick was inclined te be 
sanguine as to the inferences which he drew from this re- 
markable coincidence. Persons of Lady Livingston’s time 
of life, and whose social consequence largely depends upon 
their wealth, often, by insensible degrees, transfer to their 
heir a portion of the regard which they have been wont to 
entertain for the riches themselves. But Dashwood was, 
after all, too shrewd a student of character to permit any 
very fervent hope to be kindled in his bosom, so far a3 con- 
cerned his own chance of any legacy worth the having. 

“No, no,” he would say, or rather think; “the old girl 
isn’t going to make my fortune, in that way, anyhow. A 
mourning-ring, ora bequest of a few pounds to buy one, may 
be scored up for my consolation when they bury her ; that 
is all. Naturally, everything goes to Beatrice. The one 
bright spot in the sky is, that the dowager’s kindness seems 
to have some eennection with the fact of my being attentive, 
and so forth, to my cousin—and if so, ought I not to strike 
iu for such a prize, before this favorable wind veers round 
again! No doubt but that every acre and every sovereign 
will prove to be tied up as tightly as parchment can bind 
them, so that Beatrice’s husband shall never make ducks and 
drakes of the principal; but even to be a rich wife’s pen- 
sioner would be better than pl aying at hide-and-seek with 
my creditors—hang them! It’s awkward, too, on Violet's 
account.” 

But Lady Livingston, in her novel benignity towards her 
prodigal relative, did something towards smoothing away the 
awkwardness which undoubtedly exists in paying particular 
attention to one lady-love under the eyes of another, Old 
ladies could give a lesson in finesse to any male diplomatists, 
so far, at least, as the management of girls and unmarried 
men is in question, and on this occasion the dowager manau- 
vred her pawns with the same triumphant dexterity which 
a veteran of the checkered board exhibits in deploying bis 
mimic warriors in earved ivory. Sir Frederick—Freddy, for 
once, according to the nomenclature of days when the bar- 
onet was but a wilful child—must stay and dine, and cheer 
up that lonely household of moping women. He had half- 
cured the dowager’s indisposition, by the sight of his good- 
for-nothing face, and must not leave the good work incom- 
plete. Lady Livingston felt better, but not disposed to walk 
or drive; no, she would stay at home, and get quite strong 
by dinner-time ; and Violet, dear Violet, should stop with 
her and read to her, while Sir Frederick and Miss Fleming 
strolled out together. 

“ You are cousins, after all, and saw each other very often 
when Sir Frederick was still in a jacket, and you had better 
have a good chat over old times, and quarrel if you like—and 
make it up, as cousins should.” 

Nevertheless, the old lady, as she watched Sir Frederick’s 
retreating form, while he walked away towards the river, 
side by side with Beatrice, eved him with the same quaint 
expression of amusement which had lurked beneath her as- 
pect of outward benevolence on the very day of the signing 
of the will. There seemed to be some grim joke, only in- 
telligible at present to Lady Livingston herself, in the all but 
undisguised encouragement which she aflorded to this insol- 
vent suitor for the hand of her young relative. 

The sentiments which Miss Fleming entertained towards 
her cousin were not of a nature to make her either seek or 
shrink from his society. She had never had a brother, and 
to brotherless girls a first-cousin, when no thought of Hy- 
men’s obtrusive toreh comes in to mar the calm of consan- 
guinity, is the nearest approagh to one. Asa child, she had 
been gratified by euch notice as the handsome lad, of whose 
pranks and high spirit so much had drifted to her ears, 
vouchsafed to a little creature like herself. She could, then 
and later, have been very proud and fond of Fred Dash- 
wood—as a brother. But then had come the never forgotten 
day when her dying mother, in pursuance of her darling pro- 
ject of bringing, Beatrice and her cousin together, had joined 
the hands of the two young people, and had made them re- 
peat after her the words of a solemn vow to be husband and 
wife. On Sir Frederick, this bond sat very lightly. His 
aunt, he told himself, had a craze, as some old women had, 
on the subject of match-making—and he had merely hum- 
ored her fancy at a time when to refuse would have seemed 
harsh. It was not thus, however, that the more sensitive 
conscience of Beatrice estimated the obligation she had in- 
curred. To her thinking, she was bound by every tie of 
honor and of duty, if only he to whom she had been pledged 
chose to claim the fulfillment of the promise. Her love for 
her mother had been deep and warm, and hers was a charac- 
ter not easily deterred from doing what was right from any 
dislike to self-sacrifice. She had given up Oswald Charlton, 
whom she did love, because of her engagement to Dashwood, 
whom she did not. But this was one of the cases in which 
there was room for crushed hopes to revive, 80 long as she 
continuzd to bear the rame of Miss Fleming. As Lady 
Dashwood, the cup of wormwood would be almost too bit- 
ter, yet, if he to whom she conceived herself to belong chose 
to hold it to her reluctant lips, she would even drink of it. 

Sir Frederick did not leave her very long in doubt of his 
intentions. 
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“ Beatrice,” he said, as they walked on along the path, 
bounded by sedges and bulrushes, through whica the water 
gurgled as the flood-tide fel!, while a brisk breeze stirred the 
surface of the river into a myriad of ripples bright as 
diamond facets in the winter sunlight, “I wish, dear, you 
could learn to like me just a little.” 

It was coming, then. She trembled very much, and then, 
with the blameless hypocrisy of her sex, she tried to return 
an indiflerent reply. 

“So I do like you, Frederick; very much indeed,” she 
said. The baronet turned upon her with a laugh of dubious 
purport. 

“No fencing, Beatrice,” he said roughly, “ with an old 
hand like myself, please, and so we may skip all that cousinly 
affection and namby-pamby of that sort. You are not the 
girl I take you to be if you deny your own words, or refuse 
to be bound by them. And you are mine, in virtue of your 
solemn pledge; are you not ? 

She had turned her face away, that he might not see the 
tears that now stood thickly in her eyes; and as he repeated 
the question, she uttered but an inarticulate sound by way of 
answer. 

“ And I love you, Beatrice, dear, and I will try to make 
you happy,” he said, catching at her hand; but she eluded 
his grasp, and walked on, somewhat faster than before, with 
her head bent down, struggling hard to repress her sobs. 
“ Don’t you care fer me at all?” he said reprcachfully, as he 
stooped forward so as to catch a glimpse of her tear-stained 
face. 

“Not in that way,” she answered resolutely ; ‘ not so.” 

Now, Sir Frederick had never laid it down as part of his 
programme that Beatrice was to be romantically attached to 
him, and of a certainty he was no devoted lover; yet his 
vanity was piqued by this reply. Never mind!—such were 
his reflections—the day might come, when!they werejmarried, 
when his wife would Lom to estimate the value of a kind 
word ora condescending caress. 
her. 

“Listen, my dear,” he said gently, “ while I make my 
meaning clear. I am a poor man, and a disappointed one, 
as you have heard ; and cares and annoyances chafe a fellow’s 
temper, and makes him but a blunt wooer; yet, for all that, 
I will try to be a good husband to you, Beatrice, and to make 
you happy. It was my poor aunt’s fondest wish, you remem- 
ber that?” 

“ Yes ;1 remember.” Her poor little lip quivered piteously as 
she stammered out that fatal assent. 

He went on, conscious of his advantage: “ And you have 
not forgotten when an@ how your promise was given that 
you would be my wife one day. Ever since then, [ have re- 
garded you as my own, pretty Beatrice! but I have not been 
urgent in laying claim to what was mine. Am I right to do 
so now ?” 

No answer. “Come, dearest,” he said, as he again grasped 
at her hand, and this time with success; “I must havea 
en from you—one little word—to make me happy; only 
‘ es.’ ’ 

Beatrice tried to release her hand. “ O Frederick, cousin 
—do be merciful to me!” she exclaimed, determining in her 
desperation to try an appeal to his pity. “ Don’t ask me for 
what I cannot give you—for the love which I have not in 
my power to bestow. Be my friend, be my brother! and a 
more loving sister and true well-wisher never was, than I 
will prove myself to be ; but be generous, and spare me !”’ 

“One woukl think,” said Sir Frederick, half nettled by the 
candor of this speach, “ that | was a downright ogre or some- 
thing of that sort, that it would be sheer misery to marry. It 
certainly is not complimentary, this petition of yours, my 
dear. But you will learn to kuow me better, love, when we 
see more of one another; and it shall not be my fault, if I 
do not teach you to grow fond of me when you are my wife. 
At anyrate, you acknowledge my claim, do you not ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered tremulously—* yes. If you choose 
to take me, I am yours; but it is cruel—cruel !” 

He laugiaed, and tried to clasp his arm around her, but 
she shrank away from him. “ Pretty, timid little flutterer !” 
he said, in his most winning tone; “ how I wish I could tame 
you!” Dashwood’s voice was naturally a rich and musical 
one, and certainly he had not allowed its persuasive powers 
to grow rusty for lack of practice ; but Miss Fleming shud- 
dered as she heard it, as if its accents had been the harsh 
cry of some bird of prey. 

“Do not let there be any mistake about my sentiments,” 
said she, earnestly ; “ I will be true to my plighted word, and 
will keep my promise. If you insist upon the fulfilment of 
the pledge, you shall have what you have a right to enact; 
and if it be your good pleasure to have an unloving and joy- 
less bride to take her place beside you at the altar, even so 
let it be. Only, understand this, clearly—that 1 submit be- 
cause I am bound, but that, were I free, my choice would 
not fall upon’—— She broke down, sobbing, and Dash- 
wood, who felt that he had gone far enough, did his best to 
console her. 

“There, there, Beatrice,’ he said, releasing her hand, of 
which he had hitherto retained possession, “ 1 never wanted 
to distress you, only the time had come, when it was neces- 
sary that we should arrive at some understanding. Come! 
let us talk of something else. I will not tease you any more, 
and indeed there is no need for hurry: take your own time; 
and perhaps it would be as well to say nothing to Lady 
Livingston about our little conversation to-day, I was ub- 
rupt, and I startled you; but I don’t mean to press you un- 
duly, or to tease you; so dry your eyes, dear girl, and let us 
walk on for a while in silence, if you prefer it. It would not 
suit your book, nor mine, to bring on an explanation and a 
fuss under this roof.” 

Lady Livingston said nothing, when the cousins returned 
from their walk, regarding her young kinswoman’s paleness 
and the evident depression of her spirits; but it is possible 
that her conscience may have pricked her for having thrown 
Beatrice in the path of a suitor so manifestly distasteful to 
her, for her manner towards Dashwood was more capricious 
than it had been of late. Violet, too, had probably been 
keen-sighted enough to Graw herown deductions from the 
half-effaced traces of tears around Miss Fleming’s eyes, for 
the cold pride of her ordinary bearing towards the baronet 
was more marked than it had previously been, and alto- 
getber Sir Frederick Jid not overmuch enjoy his evening at 
the Fountains. 

“She docs care for some one; she as good as told me 
80,” he reflected, on his homeward journey that night; “ but 
whet signifies a girl’s fancy!” The indiflerence which Dash- 
wood felt on the subject of Beatrice’s possible preference for 
another was based on his estimate of her inability, should 
she but keep her promise, materially to affect his happiness. 
Violet was of a different mould, and it was not without 
uneasiness that he remembered the last glance from those 
dark and burning eyes of hers, that seemed to haunt him in 


At present, he must humor 


his sleep. Still, he slept; for it is not always the best of us 
whose slumbers are the soundest. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE BEHEMOTH MEANS MISCHIEF. 

The winter, short in itself, if only such wintry days as fell 
within the formal limits prescribed by the almanac be 
taken into account, but encroaching, as modern winters are 
apt to do, on the traditional season sacred to spring, wore 
itself away. At the Fountains, scanty change, outwardly at 
least, appeared to mark the gradual slipping away of weeks 
and months. But the homes which are in outward show the 
most serene, are not invariably the freest from carking care 
and smouldering passions; nor was Lady Livingston’s well- 
appointed abode an exception to the rule. Beatrice was far 
from happy, and it was seldom that her fair pure face was 
irradiated by the sunny smile which had once been so fre- 
quent. She had prolonged her visit to the dowager far 
beyond the limits originally designed for it. For, somehow, 
at Richmond, and under the eyes of her dragon-guardian, she 
felt herself safer than elsewhere from Dashwood’s hateful 
suit, based as it was upon her own rash promise to be his. 
Her other memories were of a kind to afford her little relief. 
Oswald Charlton, after she day which had witnessed his 
fruitless proposals, came to the Fountains no more, and 
Beatrice told herself that he was doubtless learning to forget 
her, and that it was better so, much better. But though she 
repeated this comforting assurance to herself a thousand and 
a thousand times again, the truth is that she drew little com- 
fort from it. She could not forget. Men, it might be, could 
more quickly eftace a once-loved image from their hearts. 
She had heard as much, and perhaps it was very natural and 
proper, and Mr. Charlton would be much happier than if he 
had continued to set his hopes on one beyond his reach. Yet 
Beatrice knew that she feared this in her secret soul, not 
hoped it, and that she yearned for his presence with the un- 
satisfied longing of those who are all but despairing. 

The dowager was herself becoming a little more fretful, 
and slightly less genial, perhaps, than when first Violet May- 
brook became an inmate of her house. She talked less fre- 
quently about her jiealth than it had been her custom to do; 
but her physicians found her a more censorious and un- 
manageable patient than before, and old Sir Joseph Double- 
fee, in particular, bemeaned the hard exigencies of fashion- 
able soviety which compelled him to go so far to visit an in- 
fluential invalid who launcbed so many darts of sarcasm at 
her doctor. 

“T declare,” said that veteran A’sculapius of the West 
End—“ I declare I believe that old womau spends her time 
in devising disagreeable things to say to me the next visit I 
pay her. I felt, yesterday, nearer apoplexy in her company 
than I’ve done these two years.” 

For poor Sir Joseph had a number of weak points, moral 
and phy sical, which were tolerably well known amongst his 
lucrative professional connection, but which were oftener 
mentioned behind his broad back than when his rubicund 
face and silvery whiskers and moist twinkling eyes were 
brought to bear upon a noble valetudinarian. 

Lastly, Violet Maybrook, although perhaps even more 
beautiful thaz when she first reachea England, looked some- 
what graver and sadder than she had ever done before. But 
she kept her secret well, whatever was the hidden cause of 
care which followed her like her shadow ; and she continued 
to discharge the duties of her cituation with a tact and cheer- 
fulness that never failed her. As for Sir Frederick, he was 
indeed a frequent visitor at the Fountains, but he played his 
ecards prudently, and did pot gnene Beatrice by any overt 
display of attentions. Yet Miss Fleming was never easy in 
his presence. She felt, rather than knew, that there lurked 
under the bland inditlerence of Dashwood’s manner a con- 
sciousness of power, founded on that sense of proprietorship 
which an “engaged” swain so often exhibits towards his 
betrothed. Had she known h's whole history, or, if not quite 
the whole, a part, it is probable that she might have enter- 
tained some degree of sympathy with the unfortunate 
baronet. The hands of the world’s great clock had not stood 
idle for Sir Frederick Dashwood. is difficulties had thick- 
ened around him, and if there had been occasional gleams of 
broken sunshine to checker the gloom, these had but served 
to deepen by contrast the gathering blackness. 

“ Head and ears in debt,’ was the general verdict of those 
male gossips who are the oracles of club smoking-rooms ; 
and indeed Dashwood himself, when in a thoughtful mood, 
was wont to liken himself to some strong swimmer who 
strains every muscle and sinew in the vain attempt to breast 
some swollen current. He was passing rapidly into that 
state of suspicious irritability in which men loathe the post- 
man’s startling knock, and eye every stranger askance, see- 
ing duns, bailitis, and executions everywhere. 

e was not entircly destitute, although his supplies of 
ready money were intermittentand scanty. His grandfather’s 
senile avarice had taken the not uncommon form of desperate 
speculation. The modern miser has only the rapacity of the 
old hoarder of French crowns and broad gold double joes, 
not his tenacious hold upon tangible ringing specie. So Sir 
George, when he took to the good, old gentlemanly vice of 
thirsting after gain and gold, found his philosopher’s stone in 
the share mart, and his powder of protection in the Stock 
Exchange, buying what was cheap, in hopes that every 
silvern sprat might bring in noble returns by the capture of 
an auriferous whale. Thus his grandson and heir found 
himself a creditor of the very queerest commonwealths and 
monarchs, holding stock of South American republics laid 
desolate by the torch and tomahawk of the bordering savage ; 
or possessing promises to pay sanctioned by dethroned hospo- 
dars and fugitive kings of Araucania. ‘There were shares, 
too, in docks never dug, and railroads unknown to Bradshaw, 
in companies (limited) that had not as yet attained to the 
dignity of a dividend, and in all sorts of insolvent cOncerns, 
old and new. The brokers to whom these shaky securities 
were shown had curtly pronounced them as unsaleable, ex- 
a -: by weight, and to the butterman. - 

yet there was a boxful of pxpers, of bonds, scrip, deben- 
tures, coupons, titles, and so forth, the shadow, so to speak, of 
the substantial fortune of Sir George Dashwood, the very 
mention of which inspired creditors with a sort of respect for 
the broken-down baronet who was so deep in their books. 
There as a chance that, to use the words of more than one 
of thescQvorthy tradesmen, “ out of so many irons in the fire 
some migut get hot.” War, revolution, and commerce eftect 
such semi-miracles, that it was possible that several of the 
medical investor’s wild purchases might prove remunerative. 
The faction of the Blacks or Reds, long suppressed by sum- 
mary shooting and pillage, might again come to rulejthe 
wealthy states of Platina del Douro, might keep faith with 
old lenders, and send up Platina stock to above par. The 





He was a baronet too, and had had weight with those who 
held him in the hollow of their hand, and who, by legal pro- 
cess, might on any day have qualified him for the casual 
ward of a metropolitan workhouse. There are many who 
exist on sufferance, flickering tapeis that a puff could extin- 
guish, but that flicker on undisturbed. And this holds true 
of all, or of most, classes of society. We admire the bronzed 
boatman, his black whiskers lightly tipped with silver gray, 
putting out to sea, in the old smack, with its picturesque 
ruddy sail, patched, but workmanlike, his stalwart giants of 
sons beside him, and a brave little curly-beaded water-baby 
of a boy, exhibiting such playful importance as he hauls the 
heavy heap cf nets forward, or “bears a hand” at the 
sheet. 

“T could sell him up to-morrow,” is the soliloquy of some 
bent old man with narrow chest ané close-buttoned coat, who 
stands watching the mackerel-tisher’s departure with keen 
eyes that peer from under grizzled brows. 

A smart fellow, yonder bright-eyed artisan, who earns ever 
so much a day, four times a week, and whu is rather an artist 
than a mechanic, so deftly do his dexterous tingers subdue 
tough bronze, or clumsy iron, or stubborn clay, inta sub- 
mission. But he also exists, and makes and spends, by the 
kind permission of tallyman or loan office, precisely as does 
solemn, fair-haired Captain Heavieswell, driving his well- 
horsed drag, as if to hold the reins were a religious duty, 
carry on- the war by the tolerance of some dozen persons 
who could extinguish him in an ‘nstant. It is an advantage, 
in such cases, to have a handle to one’s name, and Sir 
epeqeenlte did him good service, but yet he was sorely 
tried. 

Mr. Longtick, managing partner of Longtick and Sons, the 
well-known army tailors, of Bowler Street, Mayfair, was the 
man whom he feared the most. There are tailors and tailors, 
and these especial ones were of the good old breed, honey to 
the fresh youvg palate, but with an awkward aftertaste of 
gall for the jaded and world-weary. They were patient 
traffickers, very patient. Prompt payments they genuly but 
firmly deprecated, as they would a demand for vulgar dis- 
count on a tender of cash. They could wait, and the bill 
could swell; and if high-mettled youngsters, military or 
civilian, wanted jewellery, wine, or even a little cash, the 
gentlest compulsicn induced the firm to include such sup- 
plies among the coats and trousers, the swords, shakes, gold- 
laced caps, feathers, fripperies, and other articles of their 
lengthy account. Bvt there was a fearful reckoning in store 
for the chubby-cheeked young subalterns whose insolence 
the much-enduring Longtick had borne with such smirking 
philosophy. “Snip” grew in later years to be a Monster 
beyond the management of the puny Frankensteins who bad 
called him into being, and the “ goose” and “ shears,” and 
other paraphernalia of the fashioner, suggested any but jocose 
associations to the facetious young fellows who now depre- 
cated the severity of that same Simon Lougtick whose occu- 
pation had once supplied so broad a target for their dull wits. 
Now, Dashwooa had never been out of cebt to Longtick 
since he was introduced at the tailor’s as “ just joining” his 
first and costliest regiment. He had paid, now and again, 
something on account; but to be credited with, say, a fifty 
pound instalment, to be balanced a fortnight later by a new 
uniform, three suits of mufti, studs, watchguard, jewelled 
waistcoat buttons, and a hamper of Champagne and Moselle, 
is not adapted to set a man clear with the world. He owed, 
then, a great deal to Longtick and Sons; and Simon, the 
only Longtick whom he had ever dealt with, and who may 
have been paternal or filial for aught that his careless cus- 
tomers knew, was ambiguously threatening and vagucly 
peremptory. 

The Behemoth, too, was a very perplexing patron. Sir 
Frederick’s first visit to Pitt Street had by no means been the 
last. Such visits never are. He had found his way back to 
the money-lender’s lair without requiring the guidance of 
friendly Major Raffington. The reception which awaited 
him there was never very certainly to be divined beforehand. 
Sometimes the Behemoth would not see him; sometimes he 
had his audience, only to be entertained with urbane 
reproaches on his want of punctuality as to the taking up of 
his bills. There were also lucky days, days which Roman 
superstition would have marked with « white stone, when he 
went away from Pitt Street with a brisk step, a light heart, 
and a litle magic slip of gold-compelling paper in his 
pocket. 

But on these rare occasions he was compelled to sign all 
kinds of documents, until it would have puzzled an actuary 
to ascertain the precise relations between Dashwood and the 
obliging Baron Swartz. Sir Frederick had had an easier 
time of it since he hsd become a client of that estimable 
capitalist: he could pay bis washerwoman, settle with the 
waiter at his club, and get rid of one or two irrepressible per- 
sons who had been prone to sit for hours in his entrance-hall 
in Jekyl Street, loudly proclaiming that they would not stir 
until Sir Frederick, “as he called himself,” had settled their 
little account of fourteen, twelve, six. But he was yet in 
Longtick’s power, and, metaphorically speaking, knew him- 
self to be under the thumb of Baron Swartz, a white thumi, 
adorned by a signet-ring of price, and set oft by a filbert nail 
of exquisite pinkness, hut a thumb that looked as if it could 
press cruclly, if its owner were so minded. 
What object the monarch of money-lenders had in view, 
was more than Dashwood could conjecture. Sir Frederick 
did not believe in disinterested benevolence, and had little 
faith in philanthropy. He was certain that the Bebemoth’s 
acquaintance with himself was not maintained for the 
friendly purpose of enabling him to liquidate his dinner- 
bills, or to pay off testy shopkeepers and job-masters, infuriate 
at having been “k2p’ out” of the amounts due for hacks, 
carriages, and horse-keep longer than human patience could 
endure. But be bud sense enough to see that Baron Swartz 
was none the richer for the transactions into which he had as 
yet entered with the impenitent prodigal of Jekyl! Street. 
ashwood’s bills were constantly falling due, and being 
renewed, xnd consolidated, and so forth; and what with 
interest, premium, and principal, the aggregate was growing 
like some huge financial fungus. But, save in promises, Sir 
Frederick had in nowise reimbarsed the Jew such advances 
as had from time to time been doled out to him. He felt 
strangely unnerved, then, when a coroneted envelope was 
brought to him, inclosing a note in the well-known hand- 
writing, smaller and clearer than our insular penmanship 
produces, and which ran briefly thus: “ Baron Swartz pre- 
sents his compliments to Captain Sir Frederick Dashwood, 
and would feel himself greatly obliged if Sir Frederick Dash- 





wood could conveniently call in Pitt Street, say to-morrow, 
at about twelve.” 

“ He never sent for me before,” said Dashwood ruefully, as 
he showed this letter that evening, in a cardroom at his 
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ed on him of my own accord, ay, and kicked my heels in 
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the ante-room while I was about it. I bave a notion, now,| tion to smooth away the first difficulties, and give a little} trading on my i if ig i 
that the Bebemoth means mischief.” mechanical dexterity to the hand. Absolutely, peal so far preeniy and po ar ontig ‘Charlee Pore ak an 

Major Raffington shook his head, and groaned sympa-} sketch from nature, that a view which included a profile of |seated on the throne of France, and, to all appearance 
thetically. , : : our parish church, and the vista of an elm-tree avenue that | securely, and yet here was supposed to be an exiled royalist 

“T suppose you'll go, though, old fellow,” he said: “the|led to our house, was recognised by my mother at a playing at hide-and-seek. Yet she told her vague, compli- 
Behemoth’s invitations are like royal commands, not to be} glance” ~— pang 


cated, romantic hist 1 siti li 
refused.” “And praised ?” added Lotty with a smile. San ee ae ce 











i “ As an only | word from my lips would be enough to surround this hand- 
To be continued. daughter so excelling, I should have expected raptures of | some, clever, ill used man—who thet my drawing so 
EE ees nec siiaitiiniiieis = rae much—with the myrmidons of a foreign government, who 
? “ en yc d have been greatly dis .” res y i ) 
i SUMMER EVENING TALE. Lady ee £ y disappointed,” resume are: Po: him to a dungeon, and perhaps thence to the 


- : rae : Of course I had read of the horrors of the French 
“T teil you, I am uneasy about the gir!, and cannot help I never met with raptures of admiration till I listened to | Revolution, though modern history was, for the most part, 
my foreboiings.” : the false and artful woman who led me by her flatteries to} but meagrely taught to girls in those days, and my notions 

Lady Elderton was speaking of her grandchild, and address- the brink of a precipice. Madame Barvillier did pretend to} were altogether crude and inaccurate. 
ing her daughter, the mother. think that I had a genius for painting—it answered her pur: | —“ Before we reached the hall-door, I had given the promise 

“ But, dear mother,” replied Mrs. Dudley, “ what is it you | POS€ to encourage my taste for it—especially to encourage | that Madame Barvillier had required, and not conscious as 
have “bserved about Isabel? You know she never was such out-of-door sketching. Young people with mental activity | vet of the bondage to which I was submitting, the strongest 
a merry clatterbox as Lotty.” are very apt to take up one pursuit after another with a sort | feeling I remember was one of gratified vanity and personal 

“Exactly so. And those quiet, reserved, sentimental girls of feverish eagerness; but it isa mistake to fancy such eager- | importance. 
are always the ones most open t» the dangers I am appre- | "€8s is a sigu of special genius. Iam inclined to think that} “The next day shone forth just such a one as its prede- 
hending. I do not like the listless fits of reverie, and the | Steat and special genius works more quietly and silently ; | cessor, and there could not be a doubt as to the expediency 
absence cf mind about trifles, which I have observed lately. with incredible rapidity, it may be, but altogether without] of proceeding with my sketch. Accordingly, at the same 
I believe I sLall have to relate my early experiences at the |SP88™. No, my dears, I assure you the world has nothing to | hour, and under precisely similar circumstances, we proceeded 
first suitable opportunity.” regret in my not haviygg touched a brush these focty years. to the wood ; and while I arranged my portfolio and pancils, 

“Will you, dear mother?” exclaimed Mrs. Dudley joyfully} ‘ My passion for sketching was the materiel Madame Bar- | Madame again drew forth her thimble and scissors, aud 
—* will you really once more recite the story of your youth,| villier had to work upon. One day, in our search for the Wnrolled her strip of embroidery. 
that your grand-daughters may profit by it? But oh, I fear| picturesque, we wandered beyond the park gates, a thing not| _“ She had said that the ‘illustrious exile’ would be gone on 
the recollection is painful !” actually prohibited by my mother, yet one I knew she did | the morrow, therefore it was with real astonishment that I 

“That may be. But once in a dozen years or so, I am con- | not altogether approve. However, I was under the guidance | recognised his advancing figure before I had been settled at 
strained, like the Ancient Mariner, to tell my tale; and the| of my governess, who tempted me by the account of a lovely | my task a quarter of an hour. Madame acted surprise in the 
mood is on me to-night.” bit of scenery lately opened out by the felling of some trees— | cleverest manner ; and he explained the change in his plans, 

Lady Elderton was not only a stately dame, but a beautiful | just in my style to paint, she declared—and so she lured me | by declaring that he had found letters at the post-office which 
woman, with the rare peculiar beauty that sometimes lingers | on to the outskirts of a neighboring wood, where, dismissing | Made it desirable that he should remain in that locality for 
round the sixtieth year. Tall and upright, she had the easy | the servant who had carried my portfolio and the camp-stools, | ®uother day or two. As such was the case, he was deter- 
grace of walk and gesture that belonged to the well-bred | she settled herself to her embroidery, and I began cutting my | mined to employ the time in sketching—and as it was from 
people of her generation, who, it might be said, emulated the| petcil. Madame chattered away, as was her wont, certainly | this spot the loveliest view was to be obtained—he hoped he 
glide of the swan rather than the strut of the peacock. Across|in pure Parisian French, which I by this time understood | should not be considered a trespasser, an intruder, if he lin- 
her forehead and down her cheeks, thick braids of hair re-| perfectly, and spoke with a certain fluency ; but I have often | gered near us. He did not dare to emulate my skill, he said, 
vealed how richly her tresses were streaked with silver. Not| remembered how apt she was to glide out of educational dis- | or to attempt anything beyond such small pencil-sketches as 
for their weight in gold and jewels would she have had them| course into little romantic histories in which some grand | might serve to remind him of this beautiful spot—and—and 
otherwise. Her sense of the real fitness of things was too| chevalier was sure to figure. Not, however, that she did so | of the ineffaceadle recollections associated with it. 
keen for her to have any doubt that nature, in thus touching | on this occasion ; on the contrary, she talked learnedly about | “Again, however, he departed before trusty old Gibson 
her bair, had been a kindly beautifier. Nor did she wish for| moths and butterflies, and, considering the subject, was quite |came for tbe sketching equipments, ani T returned home, 
any deeper tint on her cheeks, or fairer bloom of skin, than | ponderous in her erudition. more inflated by self-importance than I had been even on the 
became ter autumn season. , “Tt certainly was a pretty view she had tempted me to previous day.” 

Hardly had Lady Elderton finished her remarks, when the | sketch, and the golden light of a still August afternoon—just | _“O grandmamma,” interrupted Charlotte Dudley.  “T 
object of them—Isabel Dudley and her sister Charlotte—were | such as that of to-day has been—lent its charm to the scene. | don’t think you are doing yourself justice. I don’t believe 
seen in the dim twilight crossing the lawn, and the next| AsI sketched the outline of a range of hills, I wondered, | you were ever inflated with vanity—dignified, perhaps, you 
minute they stepped under the verandah, and entered the| when I came to lay on my colors, how nearly I could produce | Were, even at seventeen.” 
drawing-room. the soft haze which veiled, without obscuring, objects, and| “ Thank you, my dear Lotty, for your good opinion; but I 

“Shall I ring for the lamp to be Jighted 2” asked Lotty,| marvelled at the spell which I knew a really great water- | assure you Iam giving you what I believe would have been 
who was ever the thoughtful aid of her invalid mother. color painter might have exercised. a true description of my state of mind; though I do not think 

“Not yet, my dear,” sail Mrs. Dudley. “Iam watching| “Suddenly there emerged from among the trees a young |I need proceed with every minute detail of my girlish folly 
the moon coming up behind the trees, and I think we need | man bearing a pe:lestrian’s knapsack. Long afterwards, I re- | and beboy poe Under the guidance of my _ traitorous 
. not shut out its glory this lovely summer night.” membered, what I never noticed at the time, that he was by | governess, I met the young Frenchman day after day. Soon 
‘s “T like talking in the twilight,” observed Lady Elderton. 
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| ) no means dusty or travel-stained, though he professed to have | he assured me that it was my presence which detained him 
is i; “Do you?” exclaimed Lotty.. “ Then do tell us something | walked twenty-five miles that day; for he stated that circum- | in the neighborhood. Then he presented me with verses, 
i, about old-fashioned times. It must have been so funny, and| stance when Le apologised to Madame for addressing her,| Written, he said, in my honor—all copied, as I afterwards 
y yet so slow, when there were no railroads.” saying that he had quite lost his way, and begging for inform- | discovered, from such French writers as Madame Barvillier 
Ww ' “Tf L tell you a story,” replied Lady Elderton, “ it will cer-| ation as to his whereabouts. Madame responded in very-| Knew I had never read. The next move was to implore my 
a ‘ tainly have nothing to do with railroads; yet it shall be| broken English, which, after a few words, glided into French, | acceptance, as a souvenir, of a ring, apparently an emerald as 
e, ; something of real life. However, I shall not detain you with | in which language the stranger responded fluently. There | large as a sixpence, and which had belonged to his mother, 
d, moralisings, but at once begin my tale, if I may call it so ;” | was a start, an apparently sudden recognition between the |e said—its original possessor having been the unhappy 
le and her ladyship accordingly commenced. two, and Madame, turning to me, begged leave to present her | Maria Lecsinski, wife of Louis XV. For a long while I 
y “T think you know I was an only child—an heiress, in fact ;| friend, Monsieur the Duc d’Alton, resisted this entreaty; the jewel seemed so valuable; and 
S- but let that pass. Honestly, I may say that my parents} “ What could I do but receive his salutations? Is had | besides, it would be necessary toretain it secretly, as a matter 
ly ; thought only of wealth as a stewardship. They had weak-| the bearing of a gentleman, and seemed the intimate acquaint- of course. When at last I complied, he assumed a heroic 
> { nesses of pride; but the pride of ancestry, of the brave men} ance of my governess. His present position was easily ex- 

‘ir 


and virtuous women, whese honor in some sort they shared, | plained. 


attitude, and povred out a torrent of adoration, calling me 
ne and felt bound to keep untarnished. That they were fastidi- 


Je had been so long in England that he had | bis life, the star of his destiny —in short, his affanced wife. 


acquired many English tastes, and le was vow performing | .“ For this I was certainly not. prepared, and I believe I 
to ous in their choice cf friends, and kept a good deal aloof | that thoroughly English feat, a pedestrian tour, Midland | Showed on the occasion a little more ‘ dignity’ than had been 
of from what is called general society, is quite true; but this | English scenery was his adoration—landscape-painting his |¢xpected from me. Nevertheless, the man had fascinated 
ed reserve did not arise from vulgar pride. Half a century ago,| craze. Might he be permitied to look at my drawing? Would | me; and I know not to what depths of imprudence I might - 
id. irreligion was more open, and frivolity more frivolous, than | Madame suffer him to sit beside her ?—the stump of a tree | have been lured, had not some small circumstance aroused 
he they are at the present day. The coarse language and man-| was conveniently near. How favore| a land was England! 
ne 


ners of an earlier period had =ot yet disappeared, even among 


the suspicion of faithful old Gibson, who took upon himself 
of what are called the higher classes. 


How richly endowed were all English women! Questions | to tell my father all he had discovered. 











and phrases such as these were poured out with emphasis “Can I ever forget the morning when I was sent for, and 
an “My mother had much about her of what would now be| and volubility; and something I gathered about the Muses | confronted with Madame Barvillier, who had been summoned 
he called the Puritan type; and she had a womanly intolerance | and Graces being fairy godmoth2rs who must have presided | {rom the school-room half an hour previously, and forbidden 
urt, for those who differed from her in opinion. Happily,she and|at my christening—this piece of pagan adulation being | to leave the library till I had been questioned in her pre- 
his my father were one on all great questions; and this might] addressed in a oud whisper to my governess. sence! My dear mother, who alone was seated, seemed 
well be the case, as, with love’s devotion, she had modelled| “Of course Monsieur le Duc was enraptared with my | drowned in tears; while my father, white with anger, white 
all her mind—perhaps unconsciously—on bis. Yet he, as be-| drawing, and apropos of those bare outlines, talked learnedly | With the suppressed passion of a man accustomed to exercise 
ary came the man, had wider views than she ever entertainec.| of Poussin and Claude Lorraine. For the first time in my | 8¢l{-control, stood leaning on both bands at one end of a long 
the In his youth, he had travelied ; and youthful travelling opens | life, I felt treated not only as a grown-up young lady, but as | table; while Madame Barvillier, at the other end, knelt on a 
sier out rivers of thought, that must fertilise any but the most|a personage distinguished from the throng by her natural | footstool—on which, perhaps, she had dropped for some sort 
ble arid minds; whereas, my mother had been the stay-at-home | gifts. My cheeks flushed, my voice trembled, and, inflated | Of Support, rather than exactly in supplication. 
the ff English gentlewoman, whose migrations had been from York-| by gratified vanity, I had not good sense enough for ballast | “1 was arraigned, and pleaded guilty to the charge of 
per- shire to London, varied by sea-bathing at Scarborough, or| to keep my mind steady. Looking back to that scene as it| Meeting secretly and holding converse with a stranger, and 
hall | drinking the waters at Harrogate. A gentle, happy soul was | shows in the sober light of memory, I seem to myself to have | Of deliberately concealing from my parents every transaction 
stir hers, that had always been sheltered and guided vy love, ¢nd| been featherheaded as a shuttlecock, and a girl whom only | counected with the acquaintanceship. Good old Gibson had 
heir remained singularly ignorant of what is called “the world | God’s special providence snatched away in His good time | #lready been my counsel for the defence, and, as I long after- 
+ in and its ways ;” but something was there in my life or my| (rom being the plaything of those people. wards discovered, had pleaded every extenuating circum- 
1im- nature that made me feel, ay, and acknowledge to myself in| “It was a curious coincidence that the Frenchman found | Stance, which, after all, could be only one—namely, that I 
imo, | very girlhood, that I was self-willed and independent, with | himself obliged to take up his knapsack and walk on towards had acted by the advice of my governess. 
nail strong desires and a warm temper; and that never, never| the village inn to which Madame had directed him, just ten |“ I was ordered to fetch the verses which had so turned my 
ould } should I be as meek, and gentle, and confidingly obedient to 
, 


minutes before Gibson, the trusty old servant, who was a| bead; and I did so, carrying them in a little blue silk bag in 
authority as my dear mother was. And yet it is a fact that 


pattera of punctuality, came by uppointment to carry back | Which I had kept them. At the bottom of the bag was the 
iew, § her very gentleness awed me. It would have seemed mean | my portfolio and the camp-stools. a 

























But there were a good ring ; and when my father drew it forth, I covered my face 
rick } as well as undutiful to obstinately thwart her ; and meanness | many singular coincidences within the next fortnight, which | With my hands, and wept for very shame. 
little © was nota Percival fault, whatever pride might be. On the} did not explain themselves till afterwards. ‘ What is this? said my father. ‘ Be pleased to explain.’ | 
oth’s whole, up to nearly seventeen yeas of age, I flattered myself| “As we walked home, Madame Barvillier narrated for my| “‘'o my surprise, Madame was silent. I wondered that | 
the § that I was 4 very good daughter, not taking into account that} edification the romantic history of her newly discovered | she left me to narrate the history of the precious jewel. But H 
yner- | I had never met with a strong temptation to be otherwise. triend. Utterly unreal and highly improbable as were the | hardly had I mentioned the royal lady who was said to have 
riate | “J had a French governess. Ab, how clever she was!) details with which she indulged me, I could not recall them | once possessed it, than my father burst into a bitter laugh ; 
acks, | Clever with the wicked cleverness that often for a long time} to mind even if [ would; but I know that the general im-|and carrying the ring nearer to the window, he gazed at it 
ould ff deceives good simple-minded people. Madame Barvillier| pression, left on my mind was that the Duc d’Alton was a! for half aminute; then, by sheer strength, his fingers snapped 
vartz f was the daughter of emigrants who had taken refuge in Eng-| peer of France, yet, for some reason or other, he wus ait in two, as he exclaimed: ‘ Base metal and green glass! 
ad as land during the Reign of Terror, and the widow of a fellow- | political exile, travelling under an assumed name. If restored | see there was really a plot. Daughter, ask your mother to 
treet. ‘ exile. She was nearly fifty years of age when she became) to the wheritauce of which he had been defrauded, he wou!d | pardon you; and lead her away, while I deal with this wo- 
being | my instructress; but a halo of romance still lingered about} be rich beyond the dreams of a Croesus—Madame was fond | man.’ e 
with _ her, and I well remember the respect and delicate kindness | of clagsical illustrations and allusions—meanwhile, he had a| “1 felt I did not dare to touch my mother’s hand but ever 1 
wing | with which she was treated in or family. My father took a| little Amine of wealth in old family jewels, which, happily, he | obedient to my father’s slightest wish, she instantly rose ; 
3, Sir lively interest in the stories she had to tell of the ancien) had Secreted and brought to Eugland with him. She told|and I, holding open the door for her to pass, then mutely 
ances | regime ; and my mother, believing her to be a woman of sin-| me All this, she said, because she loved me, because I exercised | followed her out of the room. 
e felt cere piety, respected her accordingly. In reality she was/a gpell over people by my truth and ingenuous confidence,| ‘“ When we were alone, I sat down penitently and poured 
2 was ovly an artful hypocrite. ayd verilably she could not hide things from me; but on no| out the whole story of my regret and shame. 5o little given 
hand- “As for me, she charmed me from the first,as I now know,| #count must I reveal to any human being—no, not even to|to demonstration as my mother herself was, I think my i 
inship by her subtle, implied flatteries, her caressing manners, and |Ahe chere Maman—that we had met any one out of doors, or | vehemence almost frightened her. But I knew that at last 1 
z pre- | her seeming sympathy with youthful emotions, hopes, and{ that she, Madame Barvillier, had any acquaintance with the | she yielded to my entreaty, and putting her hand lightly on i 
wood, aspirations. Though in all wise ways most tenderly cared Duc d’Alton. The most fatal, the most terrible events would | my shoulder, kissed me on my forehead. But though that | 
Dash- for, I had not been a spoilt and petted child. Indeed, in thoge | occur, were I to betray his whereabouts; and here to-day, he | kiss of forgiveness soothed my sorrow, peace and self-recon- : 
orrew, days, children were kept far more in the background th4n} would be gone to morrow; and there could be no possible| cilement were long in coming. Nor did my father ratify his \ 
h they are at present; and there was a stately dignity abouYmy} harm in my keeping silence; nay, had I not better try to| forgiveness quite so speedily as my mother had done. Those 
ally,as > parents quite opposed to the impulsive, demonstrative Man-| forget the occurrences of that afternoon altogether ! were bitter nights, when I was dismissed by him without the 
at his ner which so bewitched me. oe ‘ “ Very subtly put was that recommendation to forget, as if | accustomed benediction—and mournful days, when I received 
always — “T was very fond of drawing and painting ; most gjtls are, | forgetfulness were just then possible. But the boldest| only a frigid morning recognition. 
heels in I I think, if in childhood they have had enough g nstruc-| part of the scheme which was being carried ont was the| ‘ As for Madame Barvillier—she was allowed one hour to 
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pack up, and then a post-chaise conveyed her to the next 
town. What became of her and her associate, the pretended 
duke, I never knew with any degree of certainty. But 
twenty years later there was a cause celebre, in which an old 
French woman appeared and a foreigner, accused of swindling 
and forgery, the description of whom singularly tallied with 
that of the impostor in question.” 

There was a pause; aud it was Mrs. Dudley who broke the 
silence, saying, with evident emotion: ‘“ Mother, it was kind 
and generous of you to give the girls the benefit of this story. 
Once you told it me in my girlhood, and I think it was like a 
chart Jaid down, that warned me from listening to flattery, or 
indulging idle dreams about romantic admirers. But the 
strange thing is, that you are now the last person in the world 
that could have been thought guilty of an imprudence even 
in early youth.” 

“That is,” replied Lady Elderton, “ because I was blessed 
in my surroundings—blessed with parents who showed me 
how to profit by the sharp lesson I had learned. Yet do not 
think I have not paid some penalty, if only in the painful 
associations which often arise. I gave up painting early in 
life, because the occupation constantly recalied scenes I 
wished to forget. As for emeralds—pieces of green glass, 
perhaps—they glare at me even across a room, as if in their 
verdant beauty they were the eyes of a snake.” 

“ But surely, dear mother, you have bad a Lappy life,” said 
Mrs. Dudley tenderly—‘ happy, at least) for mary, many 
years?” she added. 

“T was supremely happy in my married life,” returned 
Lady Elderton ; “ and my story would be incomplete, if I did 
not try to contrast the trve love of an honorable maz with 
the deceptive flatteries of an unprincipled fortune-hunter. 
It may be taken as a yolden rule, that no lover means well 
who prompts a young girl to concealment, or seeks to load 
her with the ever-increasing burden of a clandestine engage- 
ment. Poets and uoveiists have much to answer for in so 
often making what they call love paramount, something to 
be indulged, and its blind impulses obeyed, before simple 
old-fashioned duties. Yet the greatest poets do not sin thus. 
Shakspeare knew better than to reconcile the Montagues and 
Capulets while their children lived. And the Moor might 
have trusted Desdemona till Iago was unmasked, had not 
Othello remembered that she had deceived her father— 
though it was for him. Oh, that young pecple would but 
believe that their elders do not necessarily forget the emo- 
tions and temptations of youth, when they ofler advice that 
is contrary to youthful impulse ¥ 

“ Ab, you don’t forget!” murmured Lotty. 

“No; Ido not,” continued Lady Elderton; “and yet I 
declare that a breath of mystery about a young girl’s aflec- 
tions dims their purity—impairs all her chances of happiness 
Nay, there is no happiness in married life, except where a 
man leads a woman onwards and upwards; and how can he 
do this, if he has not himself a true soul! Low can he teach 
her to be strong and faithful, and to walk aright through all 
the slippery paths of life—if he has previously taught her 
error, and been her tempter—if he has offered her the false 
jewel of his pretended love, and in requital of her acceptance, 
has robbed her of her sincerity ! 

Lady Elderton had warmed with her theme, and her last 
sentences had been spoken with real pathos. Her summer 
evening tale had been told and commented on, leaving a deep 
impression on the auditors. The twilight had by this time 
deepened into night, and light clouds obscured the moon. 
Presently, the clock struck ; then Lotty rang the bell for the 
servants to assemble, and Mrs. Dudley rose from her couch to 
conduct the family devotions. 

It was midnight, and the house was so utterly still that the 
ticking of the hall-clock alone broke upon the silence; save 
in a large bedchamber, where two white beds remained as yet 
unpressed by Charlotte and Isabel Dudley. The two girls were 
in their loose wrappers, with their long hair plaited and ar- 
ranged for the night, just as their maid had left them, so far 
as the toilet was concerned, but both were weeping, and Isa- 
bel was in an attitude of dejection and shame. 

“Tt is a relief, Lotty, to have told you,” exclaimed Isabel ; 
“but oh! Lam wretched and ashamed. Can it—can it be 
that grandmamma has noticed or suspected something, and 
so told her own story to-night—every word of which touched 
my heart as an accusation? Can she have read his inten- 
tions—and suspected my folly ?” 

“ T cannot tell,” replied hersister. “ But, Isabel, if you are 
wise, you will confess everything to grandmamma, and ask 
guidance.” 

“ T will—I promise you I will.” 

“Then do it at once,’ retarned Lotty. “ Often she sits 
reading far into the night. Let me look if the light is shining 
from her room—it always shows beneath the door.” 

“ Ob, surely she is asleep by this time.” 

“ At apyrate, let me ascertain if it be so,” resumed Lotty, 
opening the door gently. “ Yes; I see the light; she is still 
up. Go now—go while you have the resolution.” 

Thus strengthened by sisterly sympathy and good counsel, 
Isabel knocked at Lady Elderton’s door, and was promptly 
admitted. No room in the house was better knov n to her 
than that bed-chamber, yet, to-night, its adornments im- 
= Isabel in a manner they had never done before. 

er grandfather’s sword and epaulets hung on the wall, 
with many memorials to his fame and honor; his portrait 
looked down upon the scene; while the widow, majestic in 
her age, and serene in ber sorrow, sat with her gray hair 
floating over her shoulders, and an open Bible before her. 
Serene she was in the sorrow of her widowhood, but to-night 
there was a trouble arising from her belief that Isabel was 
entangling herself in a mystery. 

Yes, but a mystery that is not to be explained, since at that 
midnight hour, in that sacred chamber, a full confession was 
made, and a foolish letter, sealed and stamped quite ready 
for the post, was burned unread—burnt, together with the 
letter something worse than foolish, which had drawn it 
forth. Was it singing-master, or handsome penniless ne’er- 
do-well acquaintance, or military partner at « ball, who had 
been seeking surreptitiously the hand of Isabel Dudley, co- 
heiress of a large property, but under age, and very inexpe- 
rienced of the world and its evi! ways? Ishall not tell, 
Such schemers’ plans are singularly alike, though always 
with a difference. It is enough that Isabel Dudley had 
strength given her to shake off a brief infatuation. Travel, 
aud reading, and cultivated society, during the next year or 
two, enlarged her mind, and quickened Ler intellectual fa- 
culties, so that her standard of excellence was altogether 
heightened. 

There is a rumor that both sisters are engaged to be mar- 
ried—to suitors perfectly approved by their parents. Per- 
haps “romantic” young people may say: “ Approved be- 
cause te | are men of wealth and position.” But that is net 
the chief “ because ;” though, principles being good, and 
characters being sympathetic, it is no mean guarantee for 








happiness that married people are of the same rank in life, 
have had similar associations, and, in fact, have lived during 
their early life in a similar social atmosphere. And perhaps 
unfortunate marriages would sometimes be prevented, if 
elder friends and relatives spoke sympathetically to the 
young while yet there was time to retrace a false step; or if 
they emulated the self-sacrifice of Lady Elderton, when, to 
“point a. moral,” she related the story of her own girlish 
folly.— Chambers’. 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


What song sang the Twelve with the Saviour 
When finished the Sacrament wine ? 

Were “7 bowed and suidued in behavior, 
Or bold as made bold with a sign? 


Were the hairy breasts strong and defiant ? 
Were the naked arms Lrawny and strong ? 
Were the bearded lips lifted reliant, 
Thrust forth, and full sturdy with song? 


What sang they? What sweet song of Zion, 
With Christ in their midst like a crown? 
While here sat Saint Peter, the lion ; 
And there, like a lamb, with head down, 


Sat Saint John, with his silken and raven 
R'ch hair on his shoulders, and eyes 

Lifting up to the faces unshaven 
Like a sensitive child in surprise. 

Was the song as strong fishermen swinging 
Their nets, full of hope, to the sea? 

Or low, like the ripple-wave, singing 
Sea-songs on their loved Galilee? 


Were they sad with foreshadows of sorrows, 
Like the birds that sing low when the breeze 
Is tip-toe with a tale of to-morrows— 
Of earthquakes and sinking of seas ? 


Ab! soft was their song as the waves are 
That fall in low musical moans ; 

And sad I should say as the winds are 
That blow by the white grave stones. 


a. 
PLANETARY LIFE. 
BY HERMES. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Our philosophy has however dreamed to some purpose, 
and the result of one of the dreams is a general belief, almost 
amounting to a conviction, that the planets are inhabited. Of 
the life in one of these planets the following papers give a 
fragmentary account. The things described are not crea- 
tures of the imagination, but the actual realities of the Star 
City, and the varration is consequently to be looked upon 
as that of a traveller, who makes others acquainted with the 
remarkeble objects he has seen in an unexplored country. 
Sowe of the manners and institutions of Montalluyah may 
suggest improvements in our own world ; but they are not 
held up as models for imitation. This assertion that the 
Star City is not a creation of fancy will, doubtless, be re- 
ceived with incredality. Time, and time only, will prove its 
truth. 

Indeed, the institutions of Mentalluyah so completely har- 
monise with each other, that it is difficult to adopt some of 
them to the exclusion of the rest and I do not know a case to 
which I could more aptly apply Lord Bacon’s maxim: “ It is 
a secret both in nature and state that it is safer to change 
many things than one.” The customs connected with the 
dinner table, for instance, could only be healthful in a cli- 
mate where from early youth men have been thoroughly 
trained to habits of moderation. Here, as arule, abstinence 
is easier than temperance, and we must, like Ulysses, be tied 
to the mast if we would resist the temptation of the siren’s 
song. Itis not so in Montalluyah, the Star City, where, as 
I have said in “ Another World,” all have been taught by 
their great lawgiver that intemperance destroys the power of 
enjoyment, and that like guests invited to a banquet, we ought 
neither to run riot nor to reject the good things offered to us 
in love. 

NO. I.—DINNER IN ANOTHER WORLD. 


The citizens of Montalluyah, situated in the planet which 
may possibly be your so-called Mars, although they have at- 
tained a high degree of moral excellence, are by no means 
ascetic in their habits, but constantly endeavor to obtain, from 
every source, the greatest amount of innocent entertainment. 
It would be not altogether wrong to call them sensual, if it 
were assumed that this word did not imply any sort of mora! 
degradation, and that everything is made subservient to 
health and mental elevation. 

Many of the particulars concerning the laws, manners, and 
customs of Montalluyah are now before the (terrestrial) 
public, but a description of the manner in which they dine 
on a grand scale, in the favored city, has not yet been given. 

Beginning with the background of the picture, let me at- 
tempt to convey some notion of our interiors. That we are 
able to utilise sunbeams for the production of color bas 
already been stated in “ Another World.” Of this power we 
avail ourselves in the decorations of our rooms, which are 
highly ornamented, the rays of the sun being concentrated 
so as to form part of the general design. 

With us it is a leading principle to give our interiors such 
an appearance as to combine the comforts derived from walls 
and roofs, with a sense of freedom that belongs toa Efe in 
the open air. Thus we make our ceilings resemble a cloud- 
less sky, with a clearness that, as far as the eye is concerned, 
more than approximates to reality. The only visible difler- 
ence between the artificial and the natural luminary, con- 
sists in the circumstance that the former does not dazzle 
the sight. In our palaces and principal houses every article 
of furniture is imitated from some attractive object, say, a 
picturesque rock, or a beautiful bird or flower, the greatest 
attention being paid to form and color. Do not imagine 
from what I have just stated that we only appreciate a crude 
realism, and think that the only duty of art is to copy. In 
nature with us as with you, Many dark nooks and sharp an- 
gles are to be found, but notin our rooms. In the shape of 
these and of our doors, windows, furniture, and picture-frames, 
everything is circular, oval, or otherwise curvilinear. We 
like roundness and undulating lines, and look upon an angle 





as something to be avoided. 


Our ears are sensitive ¢s well as our eyes, and we are care 
ful to prevent the recurrence of harsh sounds. The floors o° 
our palaces are, indeed, of marble, and in the style which 
you would call “ Mosaic,” but our movable articles of furni- 
ture run upon casters covered with a material that, while it 
facilitates movement, also renders it noiseless. The material 
is the hide of the hippopotamus, an animal which, as the 
readers of “ Another World” are aware, we first regarded as 
our worst foe, and afterwards discovered to be of the utmost 
utility. When we use the hide asa covering for casters two 
layers are cemented together by the action. of the sun, and 
are then gilded or bronzed, according to taste. Our doors and 
windows move on similar casters. When a knob is touched 
the door gradually glides sideways into the wall, in which 
there is a groove to receive it. If not checked by another 
pressure of the knob, the door, when it has reached its ex- 
treme point, will return to its place. 

The windows, calied by us “ Zoolo Firmini” (firmament 
viewers) are as transparent as yours, when your panes are 
made of the finest plate-glass, but we do not use the same 
material. The hippopotamus, besides his principal hide, has 
several thin skins, and immediately below the thick outer 
hide lies the skin from which we make our panes, and which 
has this advantage,that itis not brittle. Itis in itself diapbanous, 
but it does not attain the degree of transparency which we 
require without the application of electricity, anj which, in 
the case of some hippopotami, is not attained at all. When 
the inner skin is of a coarser kind, we use it as you use 
“ground glass,” and skins of a middling quality are found 
serviceable in ladies’ boudoirs. The material, however, of 
whatever quality, is capable of receiving transparent colors, 
the beauty and brightness of which it heightens in an extra- 
ordinery manner, and we are great proficients in the art of 
producing painted windows. When our subjects are real we 
idealise far less than you; when they are ideal we idealise 
much more. Our pictures likewise ditters f1om yours through 
an entire absence of black, so valuable in your pictures, 
the difference probably arising from the fact that our shades 
are red. 

Let us now come to the dining-hall, called by us “ Vuli- 
ole,” that is to say, the “ gratifier of appetite.” This is a 
large circular room communicating with the hall of reception 
by means of two doors so skilfully contrived that, when 
they are closed there is no indication of even their existence. 
Round the walls are panels of the most transparent kind, 
nearly the height of the room, and somewhat less than three 
of your feet in width. Between every two of the panels 
stands a statue of some lady of Montalluyah remarkable for 
talent, virtue, or beauty—statues of celebrated men being re- 
served for our galleries. Unpleasant subjects are avoided 
every where, except whvre the treatment of them is requisite 
for the ends fof science, or for perpetuating some memorable 
incident. But even in these exceptional cases, the pictures 
and statues that do not make an agreeable impression are 
kept in establishments appropriated to this particular pur- 
pose. On the panels behind the statues are exquisite paint- 
ings, showing the condition af Montalluyah before aud after 
the reforms took place which brought it to its present happy 
condition. In different parts of the hall are fountains spring- 
ing from the midst of flowers of exquisite beauty. 

The ceiling of the grand dining-hall in the palace of the 
Tootmanyoso—or supreme ruler—is concave, and painted so 
as to represent the sky studded with stars. ‘These stars are 
connected with each other by links invisible to the naked 
eye, which communicate with a reservoir of clectricity; and 
as soon as the fluid is brought into operation, they shine with 
a brilliant ligkt, which is, however, softened by painted trans- 
parencies. The Tootmanyovso’s seat is not higher than the 
others, but is distinguished from them by a star of excep- 
tional brilliancy, which shines over the spot occupied by the 
monarch, being so arranged that it throws its converging 
light on his head, coverivg him, as it were, with an aureole 
of glory. 

When a dinner-party is given in the royal palace, the guests 
at first assemble in a large oval hall, where they are received 
by the Tootmanyoso, seated on a dais. As they enter, their 
names are announced, according to sex, by one of the two 
masters of ceremonies, and the approach of each guest, ac- 
companied by an cfficer appointed for that purpose, is pre- 
ceded and accompanied by musical strains, generally convey- 
ing to the hearers an intimation{of the talent, cr other qua lity, 
by which the lady or gentleman is distinguished. I have 
stated elsewhere that with us music, as well as flowers, has a 
language of its own. I may now add that our instruments 
are, for the most part, different from yours, and are found 
serviceable in many details of ordinary life. A gentleman, 
when he is at a short distance from the dais, makes an incli- 
nation and falls on oneknee. The duty of kneeling does not 
extend to the lady guests, and even the gentlemen is assis‘ed 
in the act of obeisance by a sloping rise of the part of the 
flocr which is touched by his knee, and which is, moreover, 
covered with padded cushions. After this preliminary the 
guests take their places on soft couches, placed in recesses at 
equal distances from each other. 

When all are assembled the fact is announced by a short 
musical strain, and a little girl, selected for the elegance of 
her manner and the beauty of her voice, and educated for 
her particular office, enters the reception-hall in a dress 
covered with freshly-gathered* flowers, the fragrance of 
which pervades the atmosphere. Presently, taking her place 
on a revolving pedestal, and standing in a statue- like attitude, 
she strikes a chord on an instrument somewhat similar to 
the lyre of the ancient Greeks. At this signal the hum of 
conversation ceases, and tae little girl describes, in a pleasing 
song, the particulars of the coming feast—what you com- 
monly call the menu, or bill of fare—the pedestal revolving 
all the time, that she may in turn face every one of the 


~—e. 

When the song is ended, the inner doors of the reception- 
room are opened by an electrical knob, and the girl, descend- 
ing from her pedestal, leads the way into the dining-hall. 
She is followed by the ladies, two and two, in a strictly de- 
fined order. Thus the first rank is given to age and talent, 
the second to beauty combined with virtue, and so forth. 
In “ Another World” [ have incidentally stated the fact that, 
with us, the dinner-table is circular, and that the guests are 
seated on the convex side only. Let me here add that it is 
fixed to the ground, and that this portion of tne floor can be 
lowered entire to the offices beneath, and restored when 
wanted to its former place, which may, in the meanwhile, 
be occupied by another table. 

Pursuing the order in which they entered the room, the 
ladies occupy alternate seats ut the convex side of the table, 
to which, strange as it must appear to you at the first glance, 
their backs are turned. The gentlemen then enter, also 
according to a precedence regulated by a respect for moral 
and intellectual excellence, and each takes his seat next to 





the lady whom he prefers as a companion at the banquet. 
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‘The attendants stand on the concave side of the table, an® 


‘one of these, when all the —_ are seated, touches a spring’ 
which communicating with a piece of mechanism, causes 
each chair to describe a semicircle and bring towards 
the table the faces of their several occupants. Oppo- 
site the guests are mirrors made of the material above de- 
scribed, which are fixed in the wall, where they are separated 
from each otber by a narrow panel of exquisite workman- 
ship. Te ladies and gentlemen are thus reflected in various 
compariments, and can contemplate each other with mute 
‘admiration, without their glances being directly observed. 
Round the room at intervals above these mirrots are recesses 
occupied by musicians, who concealed by a drapery of the 
finest golden tissue, accompany each course of the dinner 
with appropriate music; the little girl, who is so important 
in the reception-room, and who now reclines on a revolving 
couch, sometimes responding to them with her lyre. ji 

Against the walls of the dining-room are suspended pla- 
cards, which may be varied at pleasure, and which are in- 
scribed with precepts enjoining temperance and decorum. 
While on the subject ot decorum I may remark that, by us, 
a reference, during meals, to any painful or otherwise un- 
pleasant subject would be considered a gross breach of eti- 
‘qguette. Some of your medical gentlemen might feel ill at 
vase at a dinner in Montalluyah. 

To enter into the details of our cuisine would occupy too 
much space. The courses at one of our grand dinners are 
many and various, and we have no objection to animal food, 
but as we are firmly convinced that it is inexpedient to put 
too great a stress on the digestive powers, we reduce nearly 
all our viands to a pulp, that the stomach may be saved un- 
necessary labor. Even our fruits are scarcely ever eaten 
raw, but by a somewhat elaborate process their syrups are 
extracted and poured into moulds, each of which represents 
the fruit to which the particular syrup belongs. Whether 
our method of cooking could be beneficially adopted in the 
coider climates of your earth—and all your climates are 
colder than ours—I will not undertake to ssy. The extreme 
heat of our planet renders it necessary that animal food 
should be deprived as much as possible of its solidity, espe- 
cially when prepared for the use of our higher, that is to say, 
our more intellectual classes. The abstinence from raw 
fruits is due to another consideration. In consequence of 
the heat these are commonly peopled with animalcule of 
every description, some of which, if swallowed, would prove 
a fertile source of disease. 

Passing from meat to drink, it is not too much to say that 
our favorite beverage is water, which with us is of a most 
pure and delicious quality, agreeable not only to the taste 
but to the eye. Our other beverages, which consist princi- 
pally of the fresh juices of fruit, prepared on the day on 
which they are drunk, are gently stimulating, and being 
unfermented, incapable of causing intoxication. Not that 
inebriety is beyond our reach. e not only understand 
fermenting, but have a plant, the very fragrance of which 
causes those who approach it to become somewhat intoxi- 
cated, and fills them with a desire to taste its berries. 
A few of these are sufficient to inebriate the strongest man, 
and so much havoc did they cause in former times, that the 
plant acquired the name of “ Gusharla,” or “cruel tempter.” 
As the juice of the berries is useful for medicinal purposes, 
we do not destroy the plant altogether, but surround it with 
walls too high for even the most adventurous to climb. 

Let me return to the dining-hall and its arrangements. 
The attendants, whose place is on the concave side of the 
table opposite to the guests, form a special class, having been 
insiructed in their duties from early youth, as soon as the 
“ character-divers” have ascertained their special qualities. 
They have generally been sclected with a regard to clegance 
of form and manners, and they are attired in picturesque 
dresses of purple, blue, and scarlet, with a beautiful turban 
composed of similarly colored tissues richly ornamented with 
precious stones. During the dinner they place upon the 
tuble the dishes, which, unseen by the guests, rise invisibly 
from the offices below. The sole charge of one little boy is 
to Watch the occasions that arise for a change of napkins, 
which is effected by an ingenious mechanical contrivance. 
In front of the attendants, when these are not immediately 
engaged in the service of the table, passes a train of hand- 
some children, each armed with a musical instrument 
smaller than your guitar, which it otherwise resembles. As 
a dish rises from below, one of these children proclaims its 
contents, not by words, but by an appropriate musical strain. 
The appearance of birds, for instance, is announced by a 
chirping sound, that of other meats, by an imitation of the 
lowings of the herd. Even fish, proverbially mute, rise to 
strains resembling the sounds peculiar to the waters ip which 
they have been caught, the produce of the river being widely 
distinguished from that of the sea. Some of my readers may, 
I fear, think this practice ridiculous, so I should add, that 
our imitatiens of natural sounds are highly idealised, and by 
no means copies. 

Our dinner-table, when laid out, presents a very gay ap- 
pearance, every expedient having been adopted to produce a 
picturesque eftect. On the cloth are painted, at equal inter- 
vals, laige rings of purple and go#l, to mark the place for 
every plate, which is thus surrounded by a beautiful ring. 
Ovals, one in front of each ring, are likewise painted, that 
the cases containing the knife, fork, and spoon may be simi- 
larly framed. These useful articles, which ditter from yours, 
are among the chief ornaments of the feast. The handles 
and cases are mostly of gold, inlaid with precious stones, and 
are highly ornamented, especially when they are for the use 
of ladies, who regard them as a valuable portion of their 
jewellery. When dinners are given at private houses, each 
guest is expected to bring his own knife-case, which, if he is 
a married man, is always the property of the lady, but the 
custom does not extend to the banquets given by the Toot- 
manyoso. Another important ornament of our tables are 
our goblets, each being provided with a spout, or tube, 
which 1s placed in the mouth, so that neither tbe lips nor 
teeth are wetted while an act of suction is performed. Iam 
told that the principle of these goblets is recognised by the 
Anglo-Americans, and that with them the tube is simply a 
straw. It is a rule with us that the colors of the goblets 
should be at ence varied and harmonious, and by an artisticai 
distribution of the glasses among a series of guests, an effect 
is produced by the entire combination equal to that of the 
most beautiful rainbow. 

Ishsuld not forget to state that at the side of every cover 
is a fan, elegantly formed, and made of material so slight, 
that a person, merely by speaking, sets it in motion, when it 
diffuses a delicious fragrance around. In form and color 
these fans commonly resemble our most beautiful birds and 
butterflies, the motion of whose wings they imitate, and care 
is taken that all differ from each other. Our grand rule for 
the production of beauty is the combination of the most per- 
fect harmony with the greatest possible variety. 


When the dinner, strictly so called, ig at an end, the table 

is removed as if by enchantment, and is replaced by another 
covered with cool and refreshing fruits prepared in a peculiar 
way,in dishes that have the appearance of ice. There is, 
however, an interval between the removal of the first table 
and the rise of the second, and during this a number of little 
boys and girls march in procession, each carrying, by a long 
handle,a basket of exquisite workmanship, filled with fra- 
grant flowers and fruit-blossoms, which, when waved, spread 
a delicious odor. During the procession the children sing a 
hymn of thanks in harmony with the perfume. It will be 
understood that the special musical performances in the body 
of the hall are entirely independent of those of the instru- 
—7 in the galleries, who are silent when they take 
place. 
. The procession ended, the amusements of the evening be- 
gin. The centre of the room opens and a circular platform 
rises, upon which is stationed a group of female dancers. 
They wear dresses of a peculiar gauze, and in the course of 
their performance, which is distinguished by grace and ele- 
gance, they produce combinations, imitating beautiful objects 
in nature, such, for instance, as a rose, or a bouquet contain- 
ing all the flowers of spring. The ornaments with which 
their dresses are decorated are chosen with regard to the 
proposed effects. 

When the dance, which lasts about twenty minutes, is 
over, the most accomplished lady harpist, having volunteered 
to entertain the company, is led to a picturesque seat, fre- 
quently made in the semblance of a bird, and delights all 
ears with the strains of her instrument. When I say that the 
performance is voluntary, I mean the word to be taken in the 
strictest sense. While with you “ pressing,” as it is called, is 
an act of politeness, with us it would be a breach of etiquette 
even to ask a guest to play or sing. It should be observed 
that none of the guests offer to entertain the rest, unless their 
skill in musical art has already been formally recognised. 

After the lapse of a certain time, the principal lady gives 
the order, and a musical drum is struck, which resounds 
through every part of the room. Hereupon the attendants 
press an electric button; large doors, hitherto invisible, tly 
open. Before dinner, it will be recollected, each gentleman 
had the privilege of selecting his neighbor. The right of 
selection is now on the side of the ladies, each of whom hav- 
ing chosen a partner, the whole company proceed, accompa- 
nied by sweet music, to a large hall, magnificently arranged 
with ottomans, reclining couches, and all things conducive to 
luxury and ease. 

When seated, the ladies are waited on by boys, whose 
singularly ruddy complexion distinguishes them from the 
other inhabitants of Montalluyah. They are generally na- 
tives of certain mountain districts, and they are employed 
in this menial capacity simply because, with rare exceptions, 
they are found unfitted for intellectual acquirements. Among 
us, distinction in rank is regulated exclusively by moral and 
intellectual worth. During the evening, following a royal 
dinner, these boys hand round to the ladies a salver, divided 
into as many as twenty compartments, which contains 
various fragrant spices, and revolves on a pivot, that each 
lady may, without effort, make choice of the odor she 
prefers. 

Some of my readers may perhaps think that a banquet is 
hardly complete unless it results in a cigar or a meerschaum ; 
but even here, though we never smoke tobacco which is 
much stronger than yours, we are not behind the terrestrials. 
We smoke after a fashion peculiar to ourselves, in the pre- 
sence of the ladies, each of whom, during the evening, is ex- 
pected to contribute to the comfort of the gentleman whom 
she has chosen for a partner. Sometimes she will offer him 
a small cup, which will be found to contain an “ inhaling 
case,” eccompanied by an assortment of the most fragrant 
spices. ‘The fumes of the spices are drawn up by means of 
the case or pipe, and seldom exhaled. Our “ inhaling cases” 
are very valuable, those belonging to the Tootmanyoso and 
the upper classes being set with precious stones. 

Thus commonly ends a dinner in Montalluyah. At parti- 
cular seasons, however, the company retire into flower 
gardens, which are very spacious. Here, amidst the war- 
bling of birds, and an atmosphere impregnated with fragrant 
odors, and beneath our glorious sky, they have recourse to 
various amusements, a description of which I reserve for 
another occasion.— All the Year Round. 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S ADDRESS TO TITE 
FANTEE CHIEFS. 

The news from the Gold Coast just published contains a 
very interesting and important item of intelligence. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has held a conference with the native chiefs 
on the Gold Coast, and has addressed a speech to them 
announcing his intended policy with regard to what he is care- 
ful to describe as ‘‘their’ war with the Ashantees. Her 
Majesty the Queen has, he says, ‘‘been informed of the 
injuries that have been inflicted on her allies in that part of 
the world by the Ashautees, who, without any just cause, have 
invaded your country ; and, having learnt that you were unable 
to repulse your enemies without assistance, has sent me to 
unite in one person the chief miiitary and civil administra- 
tions ; so that, as a general officer, I may be able to help you.” 
They are to place all their available resources at his disposal, 
and show a loyal determination in fighting their hereditary 
enemies, and Sir Garnet Wolseley will, with God's assistance, 
drive their enemy out of their territory, and inflict such a 
terrible punishment upon them that for all time to come there 
will be no further cause to dread anything from them. ‘‘ My 
intention is to chase them out of your country, and, if neces- 
sary, to pursue them into Ashantee territory.” But her 
Majesty cannot help these who will not help themselves. ‘The 
Fantee tribes and their chiefs must make every necessary 
sacrifice for the prosecution of the war, or, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
tells them frankly, they must not look to the Queen for any 
assistance whatever. She has n> interest here other than to 
secure the happiness of the Fantees by ‘spreading among 
them the blessings of peace and civilization.’ ‘* This war is 
not her Majesty's wav, but is your war. You must remember 
that the Ashantees declared in 1863 and 1864, when these 
troubles began, that their quarrel was with you, and not with 
the English. Since then no peace has ever been formally 
made with the King of Coomassie. ‘The forts that are occu- 
pied along the coasts by Her Majesty's troops are so strong 
that we can laugh at all attempts that may be made by any 
one to capture them. Her Majesty might therefore if she 
consulted her own interests without any regard to the interests 
of the king and chiefs of the surrounding peoples who are 
allied to her, content herself by keeping her troops within the 
forts. But she feels that to do so would result in your 
destruction, and she is therefore most anxious to assist you 





with advice, with able and selected officers, with ammunition, 
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and with supplies of food, to enable you to punish those who 
have ravaged your country.” Then follows a statement of the 
terms of the subsidy which Sir Garnet Wolseley is empowered 
to grant to the chiefs in payment for. their military services, 
and a practical exhortation to good conduct in the field. ‘It 
is necessary that you should clearly understand that, although 
T am prepared to act in Her Majesty's name most liberally to 
you, I shall also be prepared to enforce in the most stringent 
manner the terms of our agreement, punishing severely all 
those who may be guilty of disobedience or of unmanly con- 
duct.” The address closes with a first lesson in civilization, 
in the shape of an admonition to the native chiefs not to kill 
their prisoners or mutilate their dead enemies. ‘‘ Brave men 
in civilized rations never do so, and I have to urge upon you 
the necessity for putting a stop to these practices.” 

The first reflection which must suggest itself on reading this 
highly diplomatic deliverance is the extreme want of con- 
formity between almost every one of its statements and the 
true facts of the case. This war is not a Fantee war, but our 
war in every sense of the word—ours, that is, in the sense 
that we gave the provocation, whatever it was, and that the 
stake which is at issue on its event is found entirely by us. 
It is not true that her Majesty has no other interest on the 
Gold Coast than to secure the blessings of peace and civiliza- 
tion to the Fantees, or that it is for the furtherance of those 
interests, in avy but the most indirect and accidental of senses, 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley has been despatched to that coast. 
It is not true that her Majesty, if she consulted ber own 
interests alone, might content herself by keeping her troops 
within the forts ; on the contrary, her interests, both military 
and commercial, imperatively demaid the opposite course. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was, however, it will be said, addressing 
not Englishmen, but those Fantees amongst whom our only 
interest is to spread the blessings of civilization, and one of 
these blessings is the art of using language to conceal the 
thoughts. We do not wish to lay too much stress on the 
woral anomaly of the situation, or on the somewhat odious 
effect of the contrast between our lofty and transcendental 
account of our mission on the Gold Coast and the decided 
earthliness, not to say meanness, of the policy by which it is 
to be carried out. But, morality aside, we cannot help ques- 
tioning the prudence of the course which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has apparently been instructed to pursue. From a mere 
worldly point of view it can never be wise to ‘‘say a thing 
that is not” unless there is a chance of being believed, and 
what sort of a chance is there of this in the present instance ? 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s speech is, in effect, a rechaujfe of a 
despatch of Lord Kimberley’s of several months back in the 
earliest days of the war, and he has been directed to repro- 
duce it, quite regardless of the change of circumstances which 
has occurred in the mean time. If the Fantee have any of 
the shrewdness attributed to the native African, how is it 
possible that he can be deceived by such a tissue of trans- 
parent fiction as Sir Garnet Wolseley’s speech, ‘‘Not our 
war” now, because ten years ago it was a Fantee war, and 
‘*since then no peace has ever been formally made with the 
King of Coomassie!” No such diplomatic pedantry, we may 
be sure, has any weight with an African savage. For him a 
war is over when his enemy ceases to cut off the heads of his 
tribe, neither sooner or later. The war now in progress 
began this year; and if we gave the provocation—as, in all 
human probability, we did—then it is, to all practical purposes, 
our war from the beginning ; and if not, we have adopted it. 
**No other interests there but to secure,” ete.—when the 
Fantee sees our trade lying idle on the coast, and must know 
perfectly well that it is only for trade purposes that we remain 
on that pest-smitten shore at all. ‘‘ Her Majesty might con- 
tent herself with keeping within the forts.” Then why send 
boats up unexplored rivers to be fired upon by ambushed 
natives? Our forts are strong enough to laugh at all attacks, 
and we have uo interest in going outside them. Why, then, 
have Sir Garnet Wolseley and his expedition been despatched ? 
—Pull Mall Gazette. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE YOUNG 
ELEPHANTS ? 


A clamorous section of suitors are besieging Mr. Gladstone 
in his temporary bead-quarters. The Irishmen of Greenwich, 
who claim, it seems, the chief credit for having found a haven 
for the present Prime Minister in 1868, are demanding, re- 
marks the Manchester Guardian, their reward. When it is 
added that the pressure takes the form of a threat of rejec- 
tion by the constituency at a future date as well as of a 
claim to gratitude for past favors, the full pretensions of the 
recent demonstration will be understood. Such at least are 
among the means avowedly relied on to secure attention 
which might otherwise be refused to the meeting of a few 
thousand persons on Blackheath to pass resolutions insisting 
on the immediate release of the remaining Fenian prisoners. 
The Conservatives, who almost daily exult in the hope of 
secing Mr. Gladstone compelled either to seek a seat else- 
where or submit to defeat at the next election, will hardly, 
it is to be supposed, think it decent openly to rejoice in the 
alliance which they are promised. This mention of the effect 
that it may have on the coming local contest renders all the 
acknowledgment that is due to the graving of the meeting in 
its political aspect... . . The so-called Irish “ political” 
prisoners still kept in confinement are reduced to two Classes. 
The first class consists of soldiers who allowed themselves to 
be seduced into the Fenian conspiracy in disregard of the 
special obligations of their position as well as the ordinary 
duties of citizenship. The others are men convicted of par- 
ticipation in capital crimes, of which the murder of Ser- 
geant Brett in Manchester and the attempt to blow up the 
prison at Clerkenwell are the most memorable examples. It 
js not necessary to contend that there is nothing in the mo- 
tives of these acts to separate them in moral quality from 
similar offences committed to wreak the private vengeance 
or serve the personel ends of the perpetrator. We are not 
required to say that the time may not come at which even 
men at whose hands society has received so deep an injury 
may become fit objects for clemency. But the coming of 
the time at which this may be done with safety will certainly 
not be hastened—it must, on the contrary, be retarded—by 
holding them and their deeds up to public admiration. 

The Times, however, will believe the time for mercy has 
arrived when itis thoroughly convinced that all danger is at 
an end; but we may well doubt whether the pardon of a 
soldier who has turned rebel may not be esteemed an act less 
of mercy than weakness. Whatever the Government does, 
we hope it will follow better arguments than those employed 
at Blackheath. We trust it will not proceed on a belief that 
the treatment of the Fenian prisoners has been cruel, or that 
their oftence has been in itself venial, and it can attach no 
importance to any expression of opinion which has been 





based on these unsound assumptions. 
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Spanish WAR-FORCE IN AND AROUND CuBA.—The trou- 
bles in Spain had carried homefone of the strongest of the 
Spanish ships, the Numancia, a powerful iron-armored ves- 
sel. This vessel, however, with the Victoria and Almansa, 
very much of the same character, fell into the handsof the 
Intransigentes at Cartarena, in whose possession the Numan- 
cia stillremains. The Victoria and the Almansa, taken away 
from the Intransigentes by the German naval officer, Capt. 
Werner, fell into the custody of Admiral Yelverton, who 
subsequently gave them to the present Madrid regime, and 
they have been joined by another ironclad of their class, the 
Zaragoza, recently from Cuban waters, but more recently 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where she had been put in a 
state of thorough repair. 

However, all that remained of the Spanish fleet. including 
those three of their best iron-clads, the Zaragoza, Victoria, and 
Almansa, have not been able to make a respectable effort to 
attack the Tntransigente fleet oft' Cartagena. The onl¢ iron- 
elad attached to the Spanish Cuban fleet is the Arapiles, now 
in dock under repairs at Brooklyn. 

The other vessels of Spain in Cuban waters are a few wood 
and iron vessels. The best--because the fleetest—is the 
Tornado, a vessel that is nota match for one of the United 
States th'rd-class vessels. 

It is officially announced that the effective Spanish force in 
Cuba numbers 54,000 men. 


THE ALBION. 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
PROPRIETOR AND EptrTor. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 

The ieported victory of the British troops over the 
Ashantees is the most important foreign event of the week 
of which we have cognizance. Long before it was even an- 
ticipated they were onthe march, Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
energetic commander of the expedition, had taken the field, 
and with his troops achieved a most signal triumph. Forty 
thousand of the best forces indigenous to Africa were 
promptly compelled to yield to the terrible artillery and 
rifles of only three thousand British, and their army has 
-been so outflanked or intercepted that it is doubtful whether 
the whole will not be cut off from their capital. Should 
this prove to be the case, the war will be brought to conclu- 
sion in a period unprecedently short, eclipsing, in this respect, 
even Lord Napier’s exploits a few years ago at Magdala, 
against the Emperor of Abyssinia, and the still more cele- 
brated campaign against the native forces of Hindostan, by 
the young Duke of Wellington, towards the close of the last 
century. It will be well, we may add, for England, should hos- 
tilities thus easily be brought to a speedy close ; for, should 
they be protracted, the dreadfully pestilential climate must 
prove most fatal to British troops; and it will be 
politic for her to consider whether it ought in future to be 
endangered by conflicts with such a barbarous foe. 

The Cuban massacre continues tc arouse fierce resent- 
ment. A large meeting was held at Steinway Hall on Mon- 
day evening, presided over by Mr. William M. Evarts, the 
celebrated lawyer, and attended by some of New York’s prin- 
cipal citizens. The chairman, Mr. W A. Darling, Mr. S. 8. 
Cox, and Mr. William E. Robinson, late Irish member for 
Brooklyn, were the leading speakers, and while the addresses 
of all of them were most spirited, the speech of the latter 
was menacing and belligerent in a high degree. Seeming 
justification might be found in the fact that the Virginius had 
been for several years engaged in this illegal traffic, and that 
those on board of her were purposing the revival of a civil 
war ata time when Castellar, the liberal President of Spain, 
was on the eve of granting a free constitution to the Island. 
This, indeed, is no justification for the terrible massacre that 
ensued; but it may be mentioned that it is doubtful 
whether the latter has not been exaggerated, as no intelli- 
gence of the death of the last fifty-seven had at that date 
been received at Havana. We do not anticipate a war between 
the United States and Spain in consequence of this disas- 
trous event, or that the former will thus be furnished with 
a pretext for seizing upon Cuba. More lasting benefit to 
the Island and to bumanity will in all probability flow from 
the less blustering but more decisive remonstrances of Eng- 
land, which has already instituted an inquiry into the sub- 
ject that will probably terminate in the establishment of 
Cuban independence. 

The position of MacMahon, the French President, has 
been strengthened since our last, the Assembly voting to in- 
vest him with power for a period of seven instead of five 
years, by a majority of 66. The only satisfaction in 


this case is that her future ruler appears to be a 
moderate and unambitious man, with no _ desire of 
overturning the just liberties of his country; but it 


is a most dangerous precedent to establish, inasmuch as his 
successors might not, prove go unselfish. The period of seven 
years, too, is an unfortunate one. It is too long for a bad 
ruler, and too short for a good. But, long before its elapse, 
other changes will doubtless have taken place in France, 
either in consequence of the yielding of the Count de Cham- 
bord, who may yet see the folly of sacrificing his cause for 
the sake of a flag which, though associated with mavy 
glorious recollections, is no longer the choice of the country ; 
or the aspirations of the Princes of the House of Orleans, 
who, though they undoubtedly most eagerly pant for the 
throne, have not the courage to attempt seizing it so long as 
it is surrounded by danger; or, finally, the Gordian Knot 
may be summarily cut by the ex-Imperial Prince who is now 


quietly pursuing his studies as a military cadet at Woolwich, 


in England. 








| 
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The trial of Bazaine still enlists the attention of military 
men in France and throughout Europe, and the evidence is 
so contradictory that it is wholly impossitle to predict how 
it will terminate. One of the Marshal’s staff has been sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment for expressing his con- 
tempt for a court so unfairly presided over by the Duke 
d’Aumale ; but, on the other hand, it has been proved that a 
leading general under Bazaine confidentially advised a director 
of the Lank of France at Metz to bury his treasures several 
days before the termination of the siege, and, if this should 
turn out to be the case, it may go hard with the old Marshal 
as indicating that his surrender was contemplated longer 
than he declares. Whatever be the issue, however, there is 
now but small chance of his capital punishment, as what is 
termed “ treason,” or repugnance to the republic, exists to 
such a large extent in France amongst military men, that 
few of the generals of whom the court is composed, will 
feel inclined to sacrifice him for devotion to the late empire. 

The conviction of Tweed, the notorious public plunderer, 
has been the principal domestic event of the week. It was 
wholly unexpected, a disagreement of the jury being con- 


~ | fidently anticipated. But the result proves that honest men 


are yet sometimes to be found in New York, and it is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to find that rogues can no longer reckon on 
safely committing their depredations with impunity. A move, 
however, is being made to stave off his punishment, and may 
yet be successful. 

Another civic incident of the week requires a passing 
notice. One Sharkey, a vulgar murderer, has escaped from 
the Tombs city prison, in female apparel, under circumstan- 
ces almost as romantic as those under which the Evil of 
Derwentwater escaped from the Tower of London, upwards 
of a century ago. The authorities must consequently be on 
the qui vive that the “ Boss” Tweed does not get away in a 
similar disguise, though the attempt would be more difficult, 
inasmuch as he stands upwards of six feet high and is stout 
in proportion. 

In regard to the Spanish outrage, the followirg are said to 
be the points of a peremptory demand presented by the U. S. 
Government to the Madrid Cabinet : 

First—The formal delivery of the Virginius to officers of 
the United States Government in a port of the United States. 
Second—The release and restoration to the protection of the 
United States of the surviving captives. Third—A money in 
demnity to the heirs of all taken from on board the Virginius 
and put to death. Fourth—The trial and punishment of 
General Burriel and all other responsible officers. Fifth— 
The immediate and unconditional abolition of slavery in 
Cuba as the source of all the pending difficulties and com- 
plaints. 

The Spanish objections to this, we bave reason to believe, 
have been sent forward by the American Minister. 


THE UNLAWFUL CUBAN SEIZURE. 

It is hardly necessary for us to enumerate the various 
authorities that go to condemn the recent wanton action of 
the sanguinary Spaniards, in their violent seizure of the 
Virginius ; yet as this topic is uppermost in the public mind 
at the present moment, we cannot refrain from doing so. 
As a fundamental principle, we quite agree with Chancellor 
Kent, who asseris that “ public opinion as it becomes enlight- 
ened and refined, condemns all cruelty and all wanton 
destruction ;” and, moreover, Grotius, Puflendorf, and others, 
hold the same opinion. With respect to the seizure itself, 
Wheaton plainly asserts, that “the right of visitation and 
search of neutral vessels at sea, is a belligerent right, essential 
to the exercise of the right of capturing enemy's property 
contraband of war, and of vessels committing a breach of 
blockade,” but no one will attempt to say that, technically 
speaking, the insurgents of Cuba have even the shade of 
justification as belligerents. Again, with reference to the 
claim that the Tornado after sighting the Virginius had a 
right to pursue and capture her, either in neutral waters, or 
on the high seas, the whole body of international lawyers 
ob‘ect to it, on what they call an “ anomalous principle.” 

There is no exception to the rule that every voluntary 
entrance into neutral territory, with hostile purpose, is un- 
lawful. Sir William Scott says, “ whea the fact is estab- 
lished, it overrules every other consideration, the capture is 
done away with, and the property must be restored.” On 
this head Chancellor Kent says, “ when a prize is taken at 
sea, it must be brought into some corvenient port for ad- 
justication by a competent court, a judicial inquiry must pass 
upon the case, and the present enlightened practice of com- 
mercial nations has subjected all such captures to the scru- 
tiny of judicial tribunals, as the only sure way to furnish 
due proof that the seizure was lawful.” He further adds, 
“no nation can violate public law without being subject to 
the penal consequence of reproach and disgrace, and without 
incurring the hazard of punishment, to be inflicted in open 
and sclemn war by the injured party.” It will be re- 
membered, also, that Mr. Webster in his letter to Lord Ash- 
burton, dated August 8th, 1845, asserts that, “in every docu- 
mented American vessel, the crew who navigated it, would 
find their protection in the flag which was over them.” 

Touching this phase of the case, too, Mr. Evarts’s remarks 
at the Cuban meeting, a few evenings since, are in unison 
when he says, “ Now we must understand that by the public 


| law there are but two situations which are recognised. One 


is a state of peace, the other is a state of war, and there is no 
intermediate state. * * If there were peace, whatever 
the crimes these men meditated or perpetrated, then there 





was no power in Spain, no rightin Spain, under the public 
law of nations, under her solemn treaty with us, under the 
constitution that binds the system of intercourse together 
among the nations making up the circle of our cosmopoli- 
tan community, except judicially by trial, on evidence, with 
proper opportunities of defence, to establish the guilt, to 
search in their laws for appropriate punishment, and inflict 
it by a record how and why it was cone, and which should 
furnish their justification wien called to account by the Gov- 
ernment whose citizens or subjects bad suffered. If there 
were war, and citizens, ships or property of foreign nations 
were engaged in aiding one of the belligerents by the car- 
riage of arms or the carriage of troops, whatever may be the 
rights of power on the sea, except in the struggles which 
war justifies then against the prisoners of war, the toleration 
of modern civilization admits no severity except that of 
coercion and repression, and not of vengeance.” 

Piracy is defined by the text-books to be “ the offence of 
depredating on the seas without being authorized by any 
sovereign State ;” or “ robbery on the bigh seas,” as defined 
by act of Congress; and the question here presents itself, 
can the Spaniards find even the shadow of justification in the 
word “piracy,” as applicable to thiscase? We close this. 
summary by adding the following extracts from an appa- 
rently well considered article which appeared in the New 
York World of Tuesday last: 

“The belligerent right of search and capture is indisputable 
and undisputed. But Spain is not at war; she has not, by 
avy public act or declaration, put herself in a position to 
exercise belligerent rights. Mr. Woolsey confounds things 
which are entirely distinct, and his reasoning based on this 
strange confusion of thought, is fundamentally fallacious. 
In time of peace, Spain has no more right to visit, search, 
detain, or capture a vessel on the high seas bearing our flag, 
than she would have to invade our territory and arrest 
offenders on our soil. In differing from President Woolsey 
it is incumbent or us to produce authorities, but they are so 
abundant that we hardly know where to begin or where to 
end. The first we will quote is the President’s annual message 
of 1843; all the others are of like tenor. President Tyler, 
after conceding the unquestionable right to arrest pirates on 
the high seas, said: “ But, with this single exception, no na- 
tion has, in time of peace, any authority to detain the ships of 
another pon the high seas,on any pretext whatever, beyond 
the limits of the territorial jurisdiction.” In support of this 
view we can cite the authority of Webster, Kent, Wheaton, 
Lawrence, Lord Stowell, Lord Lyndhurst, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We will insert short extracts 
from a few of these eminent authorities as specimens of the 
rest. Chancellor Kent says thatthe right of visitation and 
search “ is, strictly and exclusively, a war right, and does not 
rightfully exist in time of peace, unless conceded by treaty.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States declared in the case 
of the Marianna Flora that “ this is strictly a belligerent 
right, allowed by the general consent of nations in time of 
war, and limited to those occasions.” Lord Stowell, the 
highest English authority, said: “I can find no authority 
that gives a right to the interruption of vessels of states on 
the high seas, except that which the right of war gives to 
both belligerents against neutrals.” We will not quote fur- 
ther, for all the authorities (except Phillimore, who has been 
abundantly refuted), are in the same strain. It follows from 
this principle thut the opinion attributed to Secretary Fish 
is strictly correct, that Spain had no,right to meddle witb the 
Virginius outside of herjown local jurisdiction near the 
shores of Cuba. 

“President Woolsey lays great stress on the fact that the 
Virginius clearly had intentions hostile to the local govern- 
ment of Cuba. That undoubtedly gave Spain the right to 
capture her if caught within her own jurisdiction ; but clearly 
nowhere else unless all the great jurists and publicists we 
have cited were mistaken. If her crew had been lawfully 
captured within the limits of Spanish jurisdiction, instead of 
unlawfully on the high seas, our Government could not 
legally lift a finger to rescue them from their fate nor to avenge 
their death, if they were tried and executed in accordance 
with Spanish laws. But the case is entirely difterent if the 
capture was a trespass. *It is this circumstance which distin- 
giishes the case of the Virginius from those which occurred 
some twenty years ago when the people who were executed 
were captured on the soil of Cuba after they had been landed. 
They had clearly forfeited the protection of our Government, 
by going within a foreign jurisdiction with arms in their 
hands for the purpose of waging hostilities. * * 

“Inu spirit and purpose, they were no doubt as arrant fili- 
busters as were the ill-fated followers of Lopez who sailed 
from New Orleans on the Pumpero in 1851. The difference 
is, that the Pampero landed her men in Cuba, and they were 
captured by the Spanish troops of the island after a fight, 
whereas those who sailed on the Virginéus were captured on 
the high seas in violation of international law. There is 
therefore no legal resemblance (so far as the action of Spain 
is concerned) between the two cases, although they are so 
much alike morally that it would be easy ‘o confuse the 
public mind by applying to the case of the Virginius princi- 
ples which were pertinent only to cases like that of the 
Pampero. But the real difference is like that between the 
legal execution of one murderer by the officers of the law 
and the hanging of another to the first tree by unauthorised 
persons without judge, jury, or sheriff. In the latter case, 
the executioners themselves would be liable to trial for 
murder.” 
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FINE ARTS. 


ART NOTES. 


Frank Waller, one of the most promising of the younger 
generation of American artists, has taken his departure for 
Egypt, with the intention of being absent atout a year. Mr. 
Waller has bad previous experiences of Egypt, from which 
he brought back many valuabie studies a year or two since. 
A short time previous to his departure he brought together at 
Boston a number of his paintings and sketches of Egyptian 
remains and scenes upon the coast of Spain and elsewhere, and 
these were disposed of at prices that may be considered fair 
under the circumstances by which the money market is 
affected. 

In the studio of William Hart, Association Building, there 
are to be seen many valuable sketches the result of the artist’s 
summer sojourn in the Adirondack’s. The variety of scenery 
afforded by these is very great, ranging from the grandeur of 
cloud-capped mountains to the pastoral simplicity of quiet 
valleys with rushing brooks. Mr. Hart is working assiduously 
upon a large landscape into which he has introduced novel 
and striking effects of sunlight. Some marine pieces from 
the coast of Maine are also taking form and color under his 
pencil, and he has a portfolio full of small, graphic sketches 
in India ink, all of Adirondack scenery, which he has been 
studying, now, for three consecutive summers. 

H. C. Bispham has returned from his summer visit to Port 
Elizabeth. During his absence he painted several pictures, 
most of which he disposed of without bringing them to the 
city. Twe cattle-pieces, painted while he was away, are now 
to be seen in his studio, Association Building. 

Among the artists who have lately returned to the city is 
W. O. Stone, who has passed the summer months chiefly at 
Newport, R. I. During his stay at that fashionable place of 
resort, Mr. Stone found ample scope for his specialty of 
painting portraits of ladies and children. He has resumed 
work in his studio at No. 58 Thirteenth Si., near Broadway, 
where he has wrought for so many years. 

L. M. Wiles has left the city for the present, and will pro- 
babiy be absent during the greater part of the winter. 

Painters in water-colors are now at work in view of the 
approaching exbibition of the Water Color Society. W. 
Ciaig, who passed a part of the summer in the Adirondacks 
has brought back with him from that region extensive 
material for working up during the winter. Some of his 


sketches have strong eflects of the most brilliant autumnal | 


tints. 
T. L. Smith, of the studios No. 212 Broadway, remains 
sketching among the Onondaga hills, his usual retreat for the 


zek’s repertoire was almost equally extensive. His troupe, | restoring mutilated parts and filling up the impression, so as 


productions of La Gazza Ladra, Atilla, La Traviate, Der 
Freischuetz, L’Eclair, and Le Nozze di Figaro; and Maret- 





however, was almost thrown into the shade by the superior | 
order of the other's, including, as it did, Signor Del Puente, | 
with Messrs. Victor Capoul and Maurel, Mile. Ostava Tor- 
riani and Miss Annie Louise Cary. The last named of these 
artistes sang, “ Oh, rest in the Lord,” from Elijab, with ie 
effect ; but we cannot speak highly of the performance of 
Signor Morosini, a new pianist who made his appearance in| 
the course of the evening, and was unexpectedly tame, 
though perhaps suffering from the timidity incidental to his 
making a debut before so large an audience. 

In the Drama, “ Ours” continues its career at Wallack’s 
with great success, and the splendid military band which 
here makes its appearance on the stage in the course of the 
piece must prove a somewhat formidable rival to that of the 
noted Gilmore, of Boston, who bas now taken up his head- 
quarters in New York, at the head of a band which he pro- 
mises to render “the first in the world.” The drama, in 
other respects, was the same as before, and furnished a most 
delightful evening’s entertainment. 

Mr. Booth has throughout the week made his appearance 
as Brutus—not in the great character of that name in the 
magnificent tragedy of the “ Divine Williams”—as a French 
enthusiast terms cur immortal Shakespeare, but in John 
Howard Payne's tragedy of the “ Fall of Tarquin.” The 
part is the only conspicuous ove in the piece, and it is well 
that it is so, for the support is most inadequate. Mr. Booth 
has also appeared at matinees, as Claude Melnotte and Bene- 
dict. In the former he is unexpectedly good, but itis no 
disparagement to his high reputation as a tragedian to say 
that he is too sombre in his dress and solemn in his deporte 
ment for the gay and sportive character of the celebrated 
Shak: spearean role. 

A leading theatrical event of the week has been the pro- 
duction of Mr. Gilbert's “ Wicked World” at the Union 
Square Theatre. It bears but slight reference to the aflairs 
cf this sublunary and somewhat unscrupulous globe, being 
mainly a fairy tale, akin to that which, it must be owned, was 
so tedious at Wallack’s about twelve months ago. Wallack’s 
piece, however, had the merit of introducing to us Miss 
Katherine Rogers, who has since attained a position so dis- 
tinguished ; but the same car scarcely be said of that at the 
Union Square, as Miss Clara Morris is already familiar to the 
public, and almost the entire weight of the piece fell upon 
her shoulders. , 

Mr. Daly, notwithstanding his reduction of prices, still 
continues his unsuccessful career at the Opera House, where, 
however, the production of a new pantomime by Fox will 








summer and autumn. He will probably return to his studio, 
about the middle of December, his object at present being to 
obtain sketches under the various phases of early winter. 





PICTURE SALE 

During the past week there has been on exhibition in the 
Leavitt Art Gallery, No. 817 Broadway, a ‘Sarge collection of 
pictures and sketches, in oil and water-colors, most of them 
the production of Mr. F. Rondel, though there were among 
them several examples from the studios of other artists. The 
collection was a varied one and attracted many visitors. 
These pictures were sold by auction in the gallery on the 
evenings of Thuisday and Friday last. It is expected that 
many more collections of pictures, from studios as well as 
from private gallerics, will be dispersed at auction during the 
coming winter. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


“ The Huguenots” has again been performed at the Aca- 
demy of Music with splenuid effect, the last effort even sur- 
passing the first. Madame Nilsson’s vocalisation, to which 
we formerly alluded as so brilliant in the fourth act, was 
equally signal in the fifth; and Campanini, Capoul and 
Maresi acquitted themselves with rare ability. We question 
whether this great piece could anywhere else be more satis- 
factorily performed, and tie cast of Gounod’s opera of 
Faust, which on Friday evening last was substituted for it, 
was almost equally good, 

We regret that it is not in our power to give an equally 
laudatory account of the rival company of Maretzek. The 
Fourteenth Street Theatre was selected for the scene of its 
debut and the performance of “The Magic Flute.” The 
piece brought forward was in all respects analogous to the 
failures which usually occur at that unfortunate house. The 
enterprising impressario has not been successful in finding a 
satisfactory tenor, and without this indispensable acquisition 
the prosperity of a troupe cannot be secured. Jealousies, be- 
sides, are reported to exist to a most ludicrous extent in its 
ranks; Madame Testa refusing to perform because Madame 
Lucca had on one occasion been allowed to take her place, 
and a most unseemly broil occurring on another evenipng— 
according to a daily paper—between the other ladies concern- 
ing the appearance of both in blonde wigs. It is impossible 
that a company where such bickerings ensue can act together 
in harmony, or with an agreeable result to the public. 

Both companies, too, have tried thei: hands at Sunday 
evening concerts: Strakosch at Wallack’s with the same 
success as before, and Maretzek at the Lyccum or Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. The former was remarkably good, and the 
other was a great improvement upon his opera. Strakosch’s 
comprised the principal morceaur from Rossini, Verdi's; 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Halery and Mozart, in their respective 





different views of the face. Within a few days I have seen 
the thirteenth. The twelfth one was of large size and of 
fine execution, and altogether furnished ample means of 


to give the most casual observer as good an idea of the face 
as possible, It is now a long time since my model proceeded 
so far as to swallow up the nature found in the three 
authentic records of his face, which 1 have mentioned, and 
to sbow very plainly that the real face was the direct source 
of the two pictures, and that the cast after death furnished 
the material for the production of the Stratford bust. And 
now we add to the history of creation a very third part of 
our knowledge of the man Shakespeare by knowing his 
very God-made face as it grew day after day and year after 
year, for something over half a century, into a face as unmis- 
takable and superior to others as his better known works are 
believed to be by the common consent of the growing intelli- 
gence of the last 250 years. With such poor representations 
as these three likenesses furnished, there is no wonder that 
there were people found who even doubted the existence of 
the man Shakespeare as the producer of the wonderful 
works which bear his name, for it is well known that the 
human race, as a general thing, bears the stamp of the power 
of a man, who wears it in its intellectual development, and 
who may be said to contain the whole history of his life, 
though in a language which few can read. ' 

On the other band, the mask from the face of the dead 
bard forcibly reminds us of that passage in Hamlet descrip- 
tive of the face of his own father : 


See what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Hyperion curls—the front of Jove himself ! 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 
A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 

A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


When I kad well examined the photographs of the mask 
and become fully of the opinion that the face from which it 
had been taken was marked by an indented scar over the 
right eyebrow, forming two depressions, one above the other, 
indicating a wound such as must have injured the bone 
beneath, according to the testimony of expert physicians, I 
knew at once that if the face were Shakespesre’s there must 
be found somewhere some notice of the existence of such a 
mark, for so pranounced is the scar no observant person could 
ever help remarking it, and some allusion must have been 
made by cotemporaneous writers. I looked in vain to find it 
in his plays. * * * 

So far as I then knew the fact of the scar was not known 
and had never come down to us in any shape. The Stratford 
bust gave no evidence of it, the Droeshout print did not 
express it, neither did the Chandos portrait avow it. 
Where then could we expect to find a record of any? Mark 
the sequel! When the London Historical National Portrait 
Gallery got possession of the picture known as the Chandos 
portrait, the trustees, knowing that siuce it was first painted 
it bad been renewed, that is, painted over and mended, 
thought to have the modern paint cleaned off and thereby to 
get an original portrait as done from the man himself; and 
though it Teft the picture but a kind of wreck, yet this wreck 











probably be found more attractive than the unlucky mana- 
ger’s own piece. Meanwhile Mr. Daly, instead of his other 
drama, bas been compelled to bring forward “The New 
Magdalen” at the small house in Broadway, and has been 
| fiercely assailed by a leadiug daily paper for producing what 
_is termed an “ immoral drama,” scofling at virtue and holding 
j out a premium to vice. The piece is of an order analogos 
to “La Dame aux Camelias,’ and many similar modern 
| French plays; the lady being guilty of forgery and falsehood 
in addition to the other ordinary fauwr pas; but, as she 
| becomes at last eminently pious and penitent, it is not for us 
| or the public to offer any serious objcction, the more especially 
jas it would likely prove unavailing, it being a matter of im- 
| perative necessity for managers at this moment to fill their 
houses by whatever artifice. 








—_——_—_.—____— 
THE MASK OF SHAKESPEARE. 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE GERMAN MASK—ITS RESTORATION. 


The growing interest of artists and lovers of art in the 
question of the authenticity of the German Mask of Shakes- 
peare led a number of gentlemen prominent in art circles to 
invite the well-known lecturer and artist, William Page, to 
publicly express his views upon the subject. The acceptance 
of the invitation by Mr. Page was prompt, and the main 


pyints of the lecture itself will be found below. The lec- 
turer said : 





“In the year 1868 I was commissioned to paint a portrait 
| of William Shakespeare from the records existing and known 
| to be authentic, and which I then summed up as only three, 

viz., the Droeshout etching, or enlargement ot it, the Chan- 
dos portrait, and the Stratford bust. There had been some 
talk of the possible authenticity of a mask from a private 
museum in Germany, and cast from the dead face of the 
man himself. Two photographs from this very cast, both 
taken in England while in the British Museum, came into 
my possession, and with the sight of these began my ac- 
quaintance with the mask. With their aid I very soon began 
to model in clay a face, hoping thereby to learn as I ad- 
vanced what were its claims to be received as genuine. 
Very soon after this U added four more photographic views 
of the same mask, all of them more or less sunken in drapery, 
and hiding from me the boundaries of the face, but they all 
revealed the great mutilations of the cast in many different 
parts and the bard usage which the plaster had undergone, 
and which could not fail to make it difficult for the unskilled 
in such matters to judge fairly of the original face itself 
from such evidence as it furnished. 

I proceeded now the mere earnestly with the model, with 
a deepening impression of the genuineness of the mask 
from which the photographs were taken. At this time, 
through the kind offices of a friend, four photographs of a 
small size and imperfectly executed, but invaluable as reveal- 
ing for the first time the whole of the boundaries of the 
Mask, and then indeed making it only possible to realise 


proved enormously more valuable than when built over by 
the daubing of a man with nothing of genuine truth to guide 
him but his own fanciful conjecture. Happily, the Arundel 
Society, as soon as this portrait was cleaned off, took nega- 
tives and photographs of it, and preserved to us all of the 
valuable part that remained of the picture —and in it we have 
the scar! This, then, is not a guess or a perhaps, but a posi- 
tive fact that that scar really existed in the face itself, and it 
weighs heavily in favor of the identity of the mask. That 
von Kostelstadt, who visited England in the reign of James 
I., and was supposed to have taken home the plaster mold on 
which the German mask was cast, saw the original at the 
lying-in-state of the dead poet, is probable, else why the cast 
of the wax face at all? The plaster mold had gone up to the 
tomb-maker for his use, and for chiseling, and he wouldn’t 
use a wax cast but a plaster one from which to work. 

But the wax face was retained at Stratford, to be exhibited, 
probably, in place of the man Shakespeare. It must be 
remembered that Shakespeare died April 23, 1616, and was 
buried April 25. This was a short period for exposure of the 
remains of the great man of the town as well as the great 
poet of the nation, and the wax face served to eke out this 
ceremony perhaps for days, or even a weck or more. 
Kestelstadt saw this face and desired a copy for his private 
museum at home, where he had other like relics, and he 
found little difficulty in getting permission to have it done 
after darkness should close the exhibition; so it was dune, 
and we are to-day indebted to this man, and his impulse, for 
our perfect satisfaction in being able to look, as it were, on 
the very face of the foremost man of all this world. And for 
myself, I most heartily offer my best thanks to the memory 
of Kestelstadt, to whom I .m so much indebted. 

Twenty-one years after he had seen the wax face crowned 
with laurel, and when his museum had contained the Mask so 
many years, he found a not very clever artist to execute a 
picture of the very scene as he had looked upon it with his 
own eyes ; not “ the deathbed of Shakespeare,” as the descrip- 
tion has it, but the lying in state after death. Would this 
Kestelstadt have thought of paying out his money to a not 
too clever artist for a picture which he did not know to be 
the genuine face of the poet, or commission him to represent 
a scene which he could be scarcely sure had taken place 
unless he had seen it? He might have ordered the deathbed 
scene, for this, he knew, must have been, and then, fairly 
to make out a description of his picture, his descendants 
described it as the death scene. 


eee aon 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Foreign Office bas instructed the British Minister at 
Madrid, the Consuls at Havana and Santiago, and the Governor 
of Jamaica that the Government reserves its decision on the 
question of the executions which have already taken place at 
Santiago, but will hold the Spanish Government and all con- 
cerned responsible for any additional executions of British 
subjects. 

The produce exports from this port for the past week, 
reached the value of $7,603,599 

Secretary Fish has received a despatch from Minister Sickles 
saying that on the night of the 19th inst. he was threatened 
by a mob, in Madrid. 





the complete reproduction of it, one more photograph from 
London, being the only English one not partially hiddengin 
drapery, together with another one, which I had never seen| 
uxtil a little more than a year ago, completed the twelve 





Havana papers mention a subscription which is being raised 
in that city for the purpose of presenting a testimonial to the 
officers of the Zornado, in compliment for their capture of the 
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Virginius. On the 11th, the date of our information, this 
subscription amounted to $1,976 75. 

Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, a high authority on 
questions of Public Law, thinks there is no ground fora 
declaration of war against Spain. He states a multitude of 
“ifs” in reference to the Virginius, and concludes that the 
United States have no remedy. The American people gene- 
rally don’t take this view of the case, however. 

Gerald Massey's lecture on ‘‘Charles Lamb” will be 
delivered at Association Hall next Monday night, under the 
auspices of the Mercantile Library Association, being the 
third of the course. 

M. Wurtz has given us two fresh instalments of his great 
Dictionary of Chemistry. Among the most important articles 
they contain we may name those on oils, milk, indigo, and 
light ; the last especially is highly valuable. 

A gas-making apparatus by which it 1s stated gas may be 
produced at as low arate as six cents per 1,000 feet is exhibited 
in England. 

The Investors’ Guardian says anew limited company was 
registered on the 20th ult., with a capital of £20,000, to be 
raised in 400,000 shares of 1s. each, to commemorate the Tich- 
borne trial by a grand historical picture. 

Prof. Thorell of Upsala considers it probable that English 
may be adopted as a common scientific language, and has 
written his own recent work in that tongue. 

The American papers state that Miss Bunker, a daughter of 
Eng, one of the Siamese twins, has been married to Mr. 
Haynes, a deaf mute. The bride is also deaf and dumb, and 
the ceremony was interpreted by means of the manual 
alphabet. 

Archbishop Manning recently addressed several thousand 
people, chiefly Irish, at the base of Nelson's Column, Trafalgar- 
square, London, the occasion being the last open air tem- 
perance meeting for the season. Dr. Manning made a forcible 
t ance speech, and urged a “‘ strike” against drinkixg. 

It is reported that a quo warranto will be applied for in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, at Westminster, at the opening of 
term, calling upon Mr. Gladstone to show by what authority 
he continues to exercise the public office and privilege of a 
member of the House of Commons as the representative of 
Greenwich, seeing that he has voided his seat by having 
accepted an oflice of profit under the Crown. 

A church near Bergen, Norway, which can contain nearly 
1,000 persons, is constructed entirely of papier mache, rendered 
waterproof by saturation in, vitriol, lime-water, whey, and 
white of egg. 

The Jlornet says: “ We do not see why the French are 
opposed to the White Flag. ‘They {displayed it often enough 
during the recent war.” 

The Sultan has conferred the Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Osmanie upon the Duc de Broglie, and the same decora- 
tion, set in brilliants, upon Marshal McMahon. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says 
that a movement is on foot to promote the erection of a monu- 
ment to Oliver Goldsmith, whose memory, it is truly argued, 
is not sufficiently honored by the simple slab bearing his 
profile which is placed in Weftminster Abbey, nor by laying a 
gravestone on the spot in the ‘lemple which 1s supposed to be 
his grave. 





A jury in Indiana has found a verdict for $8,000 against a 
railway company for injuries suffered by a person travelling 
upon a deadhead pass. Such passes generally bear upon their 
| face that the company issuing them will not be responsible for 
| the consequences of any accident which the deadhead may 
| meet with upon the train; but this verdict proceeds upon the 
contrary principle. 

Queen Victoria has appointed Mr. John Kirk, Vice-Consul 
at Zanzibar, to be Her Majesty’s Consul General at Zanzibar. 

A photographer in Gloucester recently was astonished by a 
young woman who care to ask, meekly and innocently, 
‘*How long does it take to get a photograph after you leave 
your measure ?” 

King Victor Emmanuel delivered the opening speech at the 
commencement of the session of the Italian Chambers on the 
15th inst. His Majesty, during his address, said: ‘“‘Should 
the supporters of the Papacy attack us, the nation is ready to 
repel them. Germany and Italy are united, and the friend- 
ship of Austria is sincere.” ‘‘ It has been shown,” he adds, 
‘*that Rome may b the capital without encroaching 
upon the independence of the Pope or the exercise of the 
spiritual fanction and relations of the Catholic world.” 

The Central Vermont Railroad Company have leased the 
Harlem Extension Railroad, and have taken possession of the 
same. This gives one management to ao unbroken line from 
Canada, by way of St. Albans, Burlington, Rutland and 
Bennington, to Chatkam, N. Y., where connection will be 
made with the Harlem road until the New York, Boston and 
Montreal line is completed. 


The Peter's Pence Fund, says the Unita Cattolica, amounts 
to the following: In 1861, 14,184,000 frances ; in 1862, 9,402,- 
000 ; in 1863, 7,047,000; in 1864, 5,532,000; in 1865, 6,445,- 
000; in 1866, 5,939,000; in 1867, 11,312,000; in 1868, 11,- 
000,000; thus giving a total of 71,161,000 francs in eight 
years. 

The production of coal in Pennsylvania shows no falling off. 
The quantity of coal sent for the week from all regions was 
401,304 tons anthracite, and 78,072 tons bituminons ; total, 
'479,976 tons, against 469,984 for the corresponding week last 
year; increase for the week 10,022. 

It has been said that the current monetary depression had 
seriously affected the subscription list to the Philharmonic 
concerts this season, but if this be the fact there was no evi- 
dence of it at the concert of Saturday night last, the Academy 
of Music being as crowded as usual on that occasion. 


EPIGRAM. 


Inconstant thou! There ne’er was any 
Till now so constant—to so many. 
AvuBREY De VERE. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rose of Disentis. By Heinrich Zchokke. Translated by 
James J. D. Trenor. Sheldon and Co., New York. 
Heinrich Zchokke is a voluminous writer, and translations 

of his novels ‘ Creole,’ ‘ Journal of a Poor Vicar,’ ‘ Veronica,’ 

and others have made us familiar with his works. They are 








A new drama, composed by Prince George of Prussia, has 
just been performed for the first time at Muhlhausen, The 
play is entitled ‘ Christine.” It is of a tragical character, and 
has been received with great applause. 

The British revenue returns for the year and quarter ending 
September 30, show that the receipts for the year were £77,- 
428,999, being an increase of £367,344 over the year ending 
the 30th September, 1872. The principal items of increase are 
—Excise, £1,890,000; Stamps, £654,000; Post-Office, £634, - 
000; Telegraph service, £295,000; and Customs, £274,020. 
In the receipts for property tax there is a decrvase of £2,- 
869,000. 

Mrs, E. Braddon’s new play, to,be produced at the Princess's 
Thoatre is to bear the title of “Griselda.” It ‘will have the 
advantage of the services of Mr. and Mrs, Rousby in the prin- 
cipal roves, and will be mounted with new scenery. 

The most serious undertakings often fail when nine-tenths 
of the difficulties in their way appear to be overcome. On 
this score an old Russian proverb says : 

“ Though success bid fair to be thine, 
Fear lest the half of ten be nine.” 


A report from the Treasury Department shows an increase 
of foreign tonnage during the year of 19,493 tons, and of 
domestic of 235,668. The amount of tonnage built exceeds 
that of any year since 1865, there having been 26 iron steam 
vessels constructed, of which three were ocean steamers of the 
largest class built for foreign trade. 

According to official statistics, in 1871 the total exports of 
Mexico amounted in round numbers to $18,630,000, and the 
imports to $14,279,000. The expor‘s to the United States 
were valued at $5,700,000, and the imports therefrom at $2,- 
290,000. ‘The ropulation of the country, according to the Jast 
census, was 9,176,000. In 1871 the mints coined $12,500,000 
in silver and only $518,000 in gold. 

As an instance of the longevity of birds, the Sterling Journal 
says that one of the famous prize breed of geese at Blairdrum- 
mond died the other day at the respectable age of three score 
andten years, ‘This bird has been on the estate for sixty 
years, and was said to be about ten summers old when it joined 
the flock. 

The Annexation of Westchester to New York, will make us 
twice as big as we are, and, it is feared, will make taxes greater 
than before. It has added great breadth to enormous length, 
as it is 16 miles from the Battery to the Bronx. 

Remarkable manifestations of life and activity are produced 
by electricity in the limbs of a dead frog. Republican szien- 
tists are now puzzled to discover what subtile electrical or 
other agency produced the recent unmistakable and astounding 
phenowena of life in a dead party. 

Galignani states that out of eighty-eight female candidates 
who presented themselves for examination to be admitted into 
the singing classes of the Paris Conversatoire, only sixteen 
were accepted. 

Madame Patti made her reappearance at Moscow, recently, 
in ** Traviata,’ end her success was immense. 

The grand musical festival at Zurich, in 1874, will take place 
on the 11th to 14th July. 

The right of translation of M. Victor Hugo's “ Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize” for England and America has already been sold. 

Mr. Charles Reade has, we learn, undertaken the manage- 


ment of the Queen's Theatre, and will open with “The Wan- 
dering Heir.” 





written with much of that naivete and goodheartedness which 
remind us of Andersen and Freytag. Zchokke must be now 
a man advanced in life, as nearly 30 years ago he published 
his autobiography, yct in this his last novel “ The Rose of 
Disentis” there is no lack of his youthful vigor. 

It is charmingly translated by Mr. Trenor, who has well 
avoided idiomatic phrases, and given it much of the ease and 
fluency of an original composition. 

Although Mr. Zchokke in his introduction states that he 
writes for the instruction of his readers, they will find in it, 
besides, much that is thrilling and interesting. 





The Son of an Organ Grinder. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
Northern Lights. Stories from Swedish and Finnish 
authors. Translated by Selma Berg and Marie A. Brown. 
Porter and Coates, Philadelphia. 

Scandinavia, almost the cradle of what is erroneously 
called the Anglo-Saxon race, has sent us Jenny Lind, Nilsson, 
Andersen, Miss Bremer, aad latterly Madame Schwartz. 
This latter very popular authoress is now for the first time 
introduced to the American reader through the present trans- 
lation, although she has long enjoyed great celebrity in 
Sweden, and many of her novels have been republished in 
Germany, Denmark, and Poland. A Ge:man critic says of 
her that, “in every book she tries, with an honest purpose 
and a clear spirit, to solve some social or ethnical question, 
and with such purity that every mother can put her novels 
into the bands of her daughters.” 

“ The Son of an Organ Grinder” is a sufficiently interesting 
story, with no thrilling incidents, but is, however, a very 
readable book ; and the characters portrayed are drawn with 
much fidelity to nature. 

“Northern Lights” is a book well adapted for a Christmas 
fireside for young people, and not unlike to Andersen's 
“ Wonder Stories,” though unequal to them. 

The two translations are extremely creditable, though 
here and there they show signs of hastiness, and of “ Ame 
ricanisms.” Both books are got up in handsome style, suit- 
able for holiday presents. 

The Cross of Berny. By Emile de Girardin, Theophile 
Gautier, Jules Sandeau and Mery. Porter and Coates, 
Philadelphia. 

This is a joint production of these four great French 
writers, ard although such literary efforts are seldom suc- 
cessful, yet the present seems an exception ; for this book has 
achieved a great success in the coteries of Paris. 

We doubt, however, whether it will be found suitable to 
the graver American character, as it is extremely sketchy, 
and not to use the term invidiously, “ Frenchy”—as well. 
Still, as a general rule, what has been considered worthy of 
translation, will generally be found equally so for perusal by 





+a large class of readers. 


Miss Forrester. By Mrs. Edwards. Sheldon and Co., 

New York. 

Another novel from the powerful pen of this prolific 
writer, in which she pourtrays the vices of Paris and 
London. 

Never for one moment flagging in interest, Mrs. Edwards 
enthrals the reader’s attention, yet it is doubtful whether 
such works either improve the mind or add to the healthy 
tone of society. Vice, temptation and crime are here inter- 
woven ina graphic manner, and those who love sensational 
pabulum will find abundant gratification in its perusal. 





Mad Monkton ; and other stories. Sights A-Foot. By Wilkie 

Collins. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Collins is well known as one of the most fascinating 
novelists of the day, and during his visit to this country, 
there has been an increased desire for his works, which most 
probably has induced Messrs. Peterson and Brothers to 
publish the above named books. 

“Mad Monkton” is a powerfully written and thrilling 
story, but this and the others we have met with some time 
ago, and although extremely interesting, cannot rank by the 
side of “‘ The Woman in White” or “ New Magdalen.” 

“Sights A-Foot” is simply a pleasant chatty account of the 
author’s pedestrian tour in Cornwall, with a descent of the 
Botallisk mine—with an account of the Pilchard fishery, and 
other sketches—all, though written with Mr. Collins’ usual 
racy humor, arealtogether too provincial and local to interest 
any large class of American readers. The name of “ Wilkie 
Collins” has now become almost as familiar throughout this 
country, as was that of Charles Dickens, and his most inter- 
esting works will hereafter be read with avidity. 


MAGAZINES FOR DECEMEER. 

Our monthly badget has mainly come to hand, and may 
be said to contain articles of varied interest. The Galary 
has a pape: on the future Czar, by Justin McCarthy, and 
Grant White, in his ‘‘ Punishing a Pundit,” brings to a con- 
clusion his controversy with Dr. Hall. The other articles 
are of the usual varied interest. 

Scribner's Monthly has a valuable paper on “Savage 
Man,” a sketch of Mr. Proctor, the well known astronomer, 
a spiritual song by George MacDonald, and other very read- 
able matter. 

The Catholic World contains “ A Talk on Metaphysics,” 
sufficiently abstruse yet popular enough for the thoughtful 
reader, a translation from Dante’s Purgatorio, ‘“ Catholic 
Literature in England since the Reformation,” and, with 
other subjects, its general review of new publications, &c. 

Lippincott’s magazine contains No.6 of the New Hyperion, 
with some pleasing illustrations, sketches of Eastern travel, 
and acontinuation of “The Princess of Thule,” by Wil- 
liam Black, the well known author. 

Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys speaks 
for itself, and will be found a pleasing companion for a 
winter’s fireside. 

The Popular Science Monthly has its usual quantum of 
useful knowledge. Its article, “ Furs and their Wearers,” is 
one of general interest at this season of the year; “ Mars, ’ 
by the latest observation, gives Camille Flammarion’s 
latest views on this planet—somewhat opposed to former 
opinions; besides many notices of scientific investigation 
and discovery. 





—<———_—_—__— 


“ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY” AND ITs RELIGIOUS VIEWs.— 
Under the caption of “ Some Religious Newspapers,” Dr. J. 
G. Holland lectures so-called religious editors generaliy, in 
prc to their recent attacks upon Scribner's Monthly. 

@ says: 

“ Below, our readers have a specimen of the kind of attack 
tu which we allude. That no other newspaper may be sus- 
— of having published it, it 1s proper to state that it is 

rom the Watchman and Reflector, publisbed in Boston : 

‘ There is a wide-spread feeling that there has been a breach 
of trust in the management of that magazine. We do not 
call in question Dr. Holland’s piety, or the soundness of Lis 
own faith. If his religious experience is like that of Arthur 
Bonnicastle, it appears to us genuine, but not normal. Nei- 
ther is Dr. Bradford the typical Christian. Nor are the Rev. 
Messrs. Grimshaw, Bedlow and Mul!ens fair samples of our 
ministers. And Augustus Blauvelt’s theology is not that of 
the Christian Church. The Magazine, then, has betrayed its 
trust. One thing is clear to a vast pumber of those who 
subscribed to Scribner at the beginning of 1873, or earlier, 
under the impression that it was true to the faith of the 
evangelical churches—they have been disappointed, if not 
deceived. They have a right to demand a change in the 
management of it, and that there should be placed upon its 
staft at least one man in whom the churches have confidence ; 
addictus jurare in verba MAGISTRI. There will otherwise be 
a stampede at the close of the year, and there ought to be.’ 

“The type of idiocy which demands that a novelist’s cha- 
racters shall all be what they ought to be, when he is trying 
to show what they ought not to be, is so fresh and unique as 
to challenge the attention of the mental pathologist with a 
problem which is at once serious and funny. Comments on 
this portion of our indictment are unnecessary. 

“ One would suppose, by the closing portion of this precious 
paragravh, that the editor of this Magazine is some man’s 
man, which he is not, and is not likely to become ; that he 
has been guilty of obtaining money under false pretenses ; 
that somebody has aright to wemand that he shall vacate his 
chair; and th:.t nothing hereafter shall be publisbed in the 
Magazine ~vyhich the editor of the Watchman and Reflector 
does not approve. The penalty proposed for non-conformity 
to the wisbes of our critic is prosciiption. Whether this is 
put forward as an illustration of ‘the liberty of Protestant- 
ism,’ or of that liberty with which Christ makes all his fol- 
lewers free, does not appear. At any rate, it smacks so 
heartily of impertinence, and reminds one so forcibly of the 
old inquisitional scourge, as to lay it open to some doudts. 





How do our Christian readers like this kind of talk on the 
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part of their religious newspapers? Is it charitable? Is it 
courteous? Is it decent? It is none of these. It is the voice | 
and blow of a bully, who ought to be ashamed of himself. | 


what use will the photogrephs be ? Criminal faces are almost | the length of the term, and there should be provisions for 
all of one type. There is but little individuality about them; | determining the tenancy or for prolonging it in consideration 


and the various photographic portraits, which will compose 











of the tenant's willingness or unwillingness to undertake the 


There is uo possible justification for it in any good and genc-| the new criminal gallery, will have so unusually strong a| outlay. There would be no real difficulty in drafting an Act 


rous motive.” 
—_———~>__—_ 


A NEW IRISH ORGAN. 


We have received No. 1, Vol. I.—published at Cleveland, 
Ohio—of the “ Monthly Irish National Magazine”—ratber an | 


|family likeness as to be of little or no practical value in 


which should deal justly with all parties, and provide some 


establishing the identity of a prisoner.” These objections | simple process, such as an appeal to a county court judge, for 


were without difliculty removed. As to the number of pho 
tographs, this might be lessened to any degree if the results 
were not found adequate to the expense. As to the unfair- 


. s a hotographing a man without his own consent, this 
Irish title—the nature of which publication may be gathered | Obie Sf eens & = ote 


from the following item, to which it gives prominence, par- 
ticularly when read in connection with the original poem 
which follows : 

RE.IGIon IN IR1sH Poxrtics.—Let us hope that the Ca- 
tholic and Protesiant people of this country (Ireland)—now 
that a wall of separation which kept them asunder for cen- 
turies is happily leveled forever, will unite in honorable and 
leving brotherhood to work out, hand in hand, the regenera- 
tion of our country. Why should we not? We are all 
hildren of Ireland—children of the same mother equally 
dear to us all. Why should we not join hands to raise her 
up and ncurish her, and wipe away the stains of long sufler- 
ing from her face, and try to array her again in that moral 
and natural beauty that once was hers.—Most Rev. Dr. 
But eR, Bishop of Limerick, Aug., 1869. 

The following stanzas—from the poem above alluded to— 
under the title of “ Motherland, Dear Motherland,” would 
indicate a Fenian tendency in the author: 


“ There is an island in the sea, 

’Tis Motherland—our Motherland. 
Land of the brave, though not yet free, 

’Tis Motherland—our Motherland. 
And by our manhood, now we swear, 
It shall not long its bondage bear, 
Fer we are bound the cords to tear, 

From Motherland—dear Motherland. 


With heart and hand in Erin’s cause, 
Motherland—our Motherland. 
We'll trample down the tyrant’s laws, 
In Motherland—our Motherland. 
Aud then, “ A nation once again”— 
Shall be our manhood’s proud refrain, 
For we shall wipe oppression’s stain 
From Motherland—dear Motherland. 


‘ And sball our tyrants safely reign’ 
O’er Motherland—our Motherland. 
* On thrones built up of slaves and slain’ 
In Motherlard—our Motherland. 
‘No! once again our oath we plight,J 
To witch and labor and unite, 
Till banded be the nation’s might, 
For Motherland—dear Motherland.” 


—————_@——__—_ 


CRIMINAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


We Lave not yet come to an end of the additions made to 
the useful applications of photography. Nay, we seem to be 
still only on tie threshold. Portraits—somewhat unmean- 
ingly called cartes de visite—small enough to be inserted in 
an album, continue to be the main production of the art; but 
the variety in other directions is becoming amazingly large. 
Landscape, sea, and sky have been brought within the range 
of the camera, with surprising results ; geological stratifica- 
tion and mineral structure are copied with a fidelity never 
before possible ; leaves, buds, tendrils, bark, and roots have 
been made to tell their secrets to the collodionised plate ; 
wings, fur, p!umage, skin, hair, are in like manner revealed as 
to their surface structure. Medical men take photographs of 
diseased organs ard tissues, as among the best modes of com- 
paring one disease with another. Archeologists photograph 
ancient marbles and inscriptions, ancient bronzes and coins. 
Ethnologists fix by a similar agency the characteristic por- 
traiture of nations and tribes. Astronomers, by the aid of the 
camera, have largely increased the knowledge which the 
telescope and the spectroscope had given them of the sun, 
moon, and other heavenly bodies; and are preparing to use 
the same valuable auxiliary in watching the transit of Venus 
next year. Civil engineers take photographs of broken 
bridges and embankments, and mechanical engineers of brok- 
en boilers and locomotives, that they may have before them 
a permanent record of cach disaster, so far as concerns the 
actual appearance of the fragments. And now justice steps 
in to claim her share in the service which photography ren- 
ders to mankind. She asserts that when a rogue bas become 
well-nigh incorrigible, it is right that the officers of the law 
should have an eye upon him, and a clue whereby they may 
know him again when he agzin transgresses. 

During a few years past, a custom has occasionally been 
adopted of taking photographs of criminals in prison—not, of 
course, to gratify the crimina!s themselves, but to cbtain per- 
manent means of knowing them again. This was generally 
decided on by individual muyistrates, or jail-governors, who 
foresaw the value of the sysicm; and evidence has been 
aflorded that they were not wrong in anticipating useful 
results. In one instance, two men stole some sheep in the 
north of England, drove them south, and added to the num- 
ber as they went on. They scld them in London, and got off 
with the proceeds; but the detcctives ferreted them out, and 
lodged them in Shrewsbury Jail. As a means of obtaining 
evidence, the police required that the thieves should be iden- 
tified in the districts through which they had passed. A 
pbotographer took their likenesses ; copies of these were sent 
to the several districts; and the clue thus obtained led to the 
conviction of the offenders. In anotber instance, where a 
murder had been commiited at Durham, a photograph of a 
suspected man was sent by the police to the heuse of one 
John Owen, a tailor, in a distant part cf England. It was 
immediately recegnised by Owen’s daughters, one of whom 
exclaimed in tears, “Ob, its our Jack; there is no doubt 
about it now;” and Owen himself also acknowledged that 
the photograph was the portrait of his son, against whom 
suspicion bad already been aroused, and who proved to be 
the murderer. 

When it was proposed, about three years ago, to establish 
this as a regular system, objections were raised to it by some 
portion of the press. It was urged that there are generally 
seven or eight thousand cunvicts in the various convict pri- 
sons, besides prisoners in cther jails; that to take and keep 
photographs of them all would produce a criminal album of 
most portentous bulk; that it would be unfair to photograph 
a man against his will, and thus render him an object of sus- 
picion for the rest of his life; and that an ingenious rogue 
might so effectually distort his features, as to render identifi- 
cation difficult, if not impossible. And it was added: “ Of 





bjection falls to the ground; the photographs are for the 
police authorities, not for the public; and they are portraits 
of wrong-doers, concerning whose future proceedings society 
has a right to be placed on its guard. And as to the family 
likeness among rogues, every day’s experience disproves this ; 
some of the most benevolent-lcoking hypocrites are to be 
found among our criminals. * * 

It is not alone in England that photography has been 
brought into requistion as an aid to the administration of 
justice, nor, indeed, was it with us that the system first began. 
Every principal police station in the United States of America 
has for some years past had its “ Rogues’ Gallery”—a collec- 
tion of portraits of offenders whose future proceedings re- 
quire watching, and whose personal identity migt.t clear up 
some otherwise insoluble puzzlement. It may perchaace be 
only a joke, but the American thieves are said, in self- 
defence, to have established a“ Detectives’ Gallery,” portraits 
of such police officers as it might be worth while to avoid. 
Cunning rogues are more likely, we imagine, to photograph 
such lineaments on their brains or memories than on collo- 
dionised plates of glass —All the Year Round. 

eaten cider 


ADULTERATED HOUSES. 


Most of our disease, and a great deal of our crime, comes 
from a single source. Men and women are unhealthy because 
they live in unwholesome houses ; they have recourse to drink 
partly because the act of getting it takes them ont of their 
houses, and so is in itself attractive, and partly because the 
physical depression caused by ill-health makes a stimulant of 
any kind unnaturally grateful; drinking begets drunkenness, 
aud when that stage is reached crime follows in many cases as 
a matter of course. No one denies this succession of cause 
and effect; on the contrary, the moral and physical mischief 
done by unwholesome houses is one of our chief sanitary 
commonplaces, Yet in no one respect are our sanitary legis- 
lation and administration so defective as they are with regard 
to houses. ‘There are Building Acts in abundance, and in 
London, at all events, if the owner of a house wants to make a 
room lighter by throwing out a bay window, or to shelter the 
inmates from rain by making a covered way from his door to 
his garden gate, he finds that he has to negotiate matters with 
the local surveyor, and perhaps, after all, be is not allowed to 
improve his own property. If, on the otber hand, he desires 
to take a negative form, and all he wants to do is to omit some 
sanitary precaution, he has no difficulty in keeping the sur- 
veyor at arm’s length. Only the other day, for example, it 
was stated on gvod authority that many of the newer parts of 
London, in which the houses have all been built since the 
existing laws were in force, are without any adequate drainage. 
Londoners bave been burdened with debt and taxation to con- 
struct the main drainage works, but the equally important 
consideration how the drains of each separate house are con- 
nected with the main sewers is left to the carelessness or the 
parsimony of individual builders and landlords. What the 
state of things is in these parts of the town which are not 
veneered over with respectability and stucco is well kuown. 
The medical officers of health never make a report which does 
not condemn a number of houses, sometimes whole streets, as 
unfit for human kabitation, ‘They have been doing this for 
years past, aud it would be an intoresting subject of inquiry 
how many of these condemned houses are still inhabited. 
Occasionally a vestry makes a raid upoa some of the worst— 
or, perhaps, to put it more accurately, upon those among the 
worst which are pot the property of vestrymen—and some 
faint semblance of a clearance is effected. But the aggrogate 
of unwholesomeness is not, we suspect, much reduced by these 
intermitient displays of sanitary virtue. And about the better 
class of houses, as to which doctors and sanitary engineers 
give such discouraging evidence, nobody troubles himself at 
all. ‘he sepulchre is newly whitened every three years, 
according to the stipulation in the lease. But the lease says 
nothing about the uncleanness within, and that often remains 
in a state which could hardly be worse if it were really full of 
dead men’s bones. 

These evils, and all the consequences which flow from them, 
will go on uncheckod until we have the courage to apply to 
the sellers of houses the same law which has lately been 
applied with such good results to the sellers of milk and gro- 
ceries. The man who sells or lets a house should be held 
answerable for that house being free from any additions 
injurious to health. There should be no reserve of foul air in 
the rooms caused by the want of proper ventilation; there 
should be no circulation of sewer gases in the basement caused 
by the absense of proper traps to the drains; there should be 
no pollution of water caused by the escape pipe of the cistern 
runpivg directly into the sewer. These things are no neces- 
sary part of a house ; they are as much adulterations as alum 
is of bread or sand of sugar. There can be no excuse for 
allowing the sale of houses containing these poisonous matters 
which would not be equally valid for allowing the sale of 
articles of feod containing poisonous matters, The argument 
for prohibition is even stronger in the case of adulterated 
houses than in the case of adulterated food, because preven- 
tion happens to be very much easier. ‘The conditions which 
make a house healthy are perfectly well understood, and there 
is no need to wait to put the law into operation until the 
absence of them has bewon detected. It would be impossible to 
examine every article of food before it is exposed for sale, and 
even if this could be done adulteration might still be resorted 
to as soon as the inspector’s back was turned. Houses, on the 
other hand, are not so numerous but that they could be exa- 
mined before being allowed to come into the market, and 
when they had once been passed the seller would be under no 
temptation to tamper with them. If a house is once propsrly 
diaine® and ventilated, the landlord would gain nothing by 
introducing faults which had been avoided in the first instance. 
What is wanted is a general Building Act specifying certain 
sanitary requisites without which no house can be wholesome, 
and enacting that in future no new house shall be inhabited 
until it has been warranted to possess them, and all houses 
already inhabited shall be provided with them within a certain 
time after the passing of the Act. In the latter case the 
alterations would be made at the cost of the landlord where 
the house was let from year to year, because he could at once 
recoup himself for what hebad spent by making a propor- 
tionate increase in the rent. Where the house was let on 
lease the expense would fall either wholly on the tenant or 
partly on the tenant and partly on the landlord, according to 











the settlement of disputed cases. 

The only argument that can be alleged against this method 
of dealing with unwholesome houses is that the adoption of it 
would increase house rent, and thus bear hardly on the poor. 
This plea is unsound on several grounds. In the first place it 
is in part untrue in fact, because, though the alteration of 
existing houses would involve a certain outlay, the fitting of new 
houses with proper sanitary appliances need not entail any 
additional expense. It costs no more to trap the escape-pipe 
of a cistern outside a wall than to trap it inside, but it makes 
all the difference in the wholesomeness of the water. Secondly, 
itis by no means certain that the cost would ulways fall on 
poor tenants in the shape of higher rents. At least where the 
owner's profits were large enough to admit of his bearing the 
expense competition between landlords would usually avail to 
kcep rents pretty much at their present level, and in the case 
of the worst class of house property the owners’ profits are 
often very large. Thirdly, and chiefly, the principle has long 
been established that there are conditions under which human 
beings cannot be permitted to live, no matter how great may 
be the saving in point of expense. Cellars are not now allowed 
to be used as dwellings, and in theory, at least, overcrowding 
is forbidden. Yet overcrowding and the free use of cellars 
would tend to reduce rents. In these two cases the Legislature 
has determined that the injury to society caused by the neglect 
of sanitary laws is greater than the gain to society caused by 
the cheapening of house room. All that has here been sug- 
gested is that other sanitary laws, which it is equally impossi- 





reason.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL, 





Considerable use is being made of gas in England as a 
means of lighting mines. A steam jet is used to draw gas 
into and force it down a pipe to the bottom of a mine. The 
jet can be applied to almost any depth. It is now in use 500 
yards below the surface of the ground. 

Steps are taking in England to convert on a large scale the 
waste of gas, soap, and chemical works into a cement which 
will withstand fire and damp, and into a material resembling 
asphalt. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society the 
subject of mowing off the leaves of strawberries was discussed. 
It was generally agreed that the effect was to produce a more 
vigorous and healthy folinge, with increased strength in the 
flower buds and roots. 

A straw-burning engine was recently on Exhibition at 
Vienna. From a series of experiments the straw fuel is found 
to be equal to about one-fifth its weight of coal in heat-pro- 
ducing power. 

Patents may be secured by American citizens in England, 
France, Belgium, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. ‘The aggre- 
gate population of these countries amounts to 219,000,000. 

Coal-cutting machines are now in successful operation in 
severa! collieries in England. 

English technical papers express surprise that means are 
not taken to use petroleum for fuel, so as to influence the 
price of coal, the former article being now very abundant and 
cheap. 

According to Dr. Fritsch, the discovery has lately been 
made of lacustrine dwellings in the vicinity of Leipsic, as the 
result of certain engineering operations undertaken to regu- 
late the course of the river Elster. After passing through a 
series of layers at a certain depth, the workmen found a series 
of oak piles pointed below and decomposed ubove, and sup- 
porting a certain number of oak trunks placed horizontally ; 
and on the same level with these were found certain lower 
jaws and teeth of oxen, fragments of antlers, broken bones of 
various mammifers, shells of an Anodon, and fragments of 
pottery. 

The Manufacturer and Builder says, that ‘‘last year a new 
gas well was discovered which, in regard to size and volume 
of gas produced, surpasses perhaps all other gas wells in the 
world. It is called the Newton gas well, and is situated six 
miles from ‘Titusville, Pa., and continues to pour forth light 
carbonated hydroger. C2 H4 at the rate of 3,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas every 24 hours. The gas issues under a pressure 
of from 20 to 30 pounds per square inch, and for the most 
part goes to waste. Pipes have been laid to ‘Titusville, and 
some 250 dwelling houses, shops, etc., are now supplied with 
the gas for illumination and fuel. For heating purposes it is 
admirable, but for illumination it requires to be passed through 
naphtha, benzole, or turpentine, as it is deficient in carbon.” 

A scientific writer has recently collated a group of facts 
illustrative of the effect of oscillation on powerful bodies 
when not frequently broken by vibretion. In crossing large 
suspension bridges it is esteemed necessary that processions 
should break step in order to insure safety; and it is told, in 
illustration, that when the first suspension bridge was building 
in England a fiddler offered to demolish it with his fiddle, 
Striking one note after another, he eventually hit the vibrat- 
ing note or fundamental tone, and threw the structure into 
extraordinary vibrations. Only recently a bridge went down 
in France under the tread of a regiment of infantry, who 
neglected to break step on entering it. ‘Three hundred per- 
sons were drowned. ‘I'he experiment of breaking a tumbler 
or other small glass vessel by frequent repetitions of some 
particular note of the human voice belongs to the same class 
of phenomena. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Srreet Cars—A Fireress Encine.— 
We copy the following from the Chicago Leal Hstate and 
Building Journal: **'The last and most remarkable invention 
in engines, or locomotive power, was tested recently, which 
astonished a large number of our citizens who witnessed the 
modus operand: of its workings. Mr. D. Myers has for years 
been studying over the problem how to dispense with horses 
in the propulsion of street cars. Air having proved a failure, 
he next resorted to steam, and made an attempt to overcome 
the objections made to its use in the streets, His success has 
been complete, and it may be but a short time when horses in 
front of street cars will be a thing of the past. The great 
objection to steam dummies has been the danger and annoy- 
ance of falling cinders from the smoke-stack. ‘The invention 
of Mr. Myers entirely removes this objection, for there will be 
no fire, and consequently no cinders connected with his 
dummy. The process is ingenious, yet simple. He charges a 








boiler with steam enough to last for a trip of 10 or 15 miles, 


ble to neglect without injury, should be enforced for the same 
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and sends it on its journey without a spark of fire. The in-| ernment has been cancelled “so far as the prospective bene- 
vention was tested on the track between Hyde Park station | fit of individual officers was concerned” by the Abolition of 
and Thirty-ninth street—a distance of 3 miles. The dummy Purchase, it should have been then and there “ cancelled 
boiler is two-thirds filled with water, when the steamisturned |from its beginning’ in its entirety.” The context tells us, 
on. The gange on the day of trial indicated 170 pounde. | what, indeed, we have heard befcre, the practical import of 
The round trip (6 miles) was made in 20 minutes, and there |this argument. It is hel¢, on behalf of the officers, that as 





were 57 pounds of steam left. It was pr dan unquali-|soon as the purchase system had been abolished all money 
fied success. A stock company for putting in use the new | paid for commissions should then and there have been repaid 
machine has been organized with a capital of $500,000. to those who had advanced it. This, it is clear, would have 


— been equivalent to giving every officer all his commissions 
Vitat Forcr.—Vital force is transformed into physical and | without purchase, and it has never, so far as we know, been 


chemical forces; but it is not on that account identical with | explained how this would consist with justice to thuse offi- 
physical and chemical force, and therefore we ought not, as | cers who, for want of money, had scen the purchasing officers 
some would have us, discard the term vital force. There are |rise over their heads, or how any officer could rightly claim 
two opposite errors on this subject: one is the old error of) the rapidity of promotion and the early rank which his mo 1ey 
regarding vital force as something innate, underived, having | had procured him togethei with the return of the money it- 
no relation to the otber forces of Nature; the other is the| self. By virtue simply of a well-filled purse an officer might 
new error of regarding the forces of the living body as nothing | rise to the command of a regiment in half the time that might 
bat ordinary physical and chemicel forces, and therefore| be required under another system of promotion. Having 
insisting that the use of the term vital force is absurd andjin- | done so, to the prejudice of poorer men, would he be entitled 
jurions to scence. The old error is still prevalent in the | to recover all his money, and at the same time retain those 
popular mind, and still haunts the minds of wany pbysiolo- | exceptional advantages which the money had procured ? 
gists; the new error is apparently revelation from the other, We have never denied that the abolition of purchase in- 
and is therefore common among the most advanced scientific | volved a certain loss, left, whether necessarily or not it will be 
minds. There are many of the best scientists who ridicule the | for the Commission to determine, without compensation. 
usé of the term vital force, or vitality, as a remnant of super-| That loss consisted in the termination of a very agreeable pri- 
stition ; and yet the same men use the words gravity, magnetic | yjlege. Officers with money in their pockets lost the power 
force, chemical force, physical force, etc. Vital force is not | of promotion in the profession they had entered. Under the 
underived—is not unrelated to other forces—is, in fact, corre-| purchase system, no officer able and willing to purchase 
Jated with them ; but it is nevertheless a distinct form of force, | could be passed over in favor of another. Excepting cases of 
far more distinot than any other form, unless it be still higher | incompetence or misconduct, every officer was sure ot bis 
forms, and therefore better entitled to a distinct name than | steps in regular succession. By the Act of 1871, al! this con- 
any lower form. Each form of force gives rise to a peculiar| venient certainty was abolished at astroke. The “ prospec- 
group of phenomena, and the study of these to a peculiar) tive benefi’ conferred by the possession of. wealth was 
department of science. Now, the group of phenomena called | taken away. Mr. Cardwell undertook that the position of 
vital is more peculiar, and different from other groups, than | officers should be no worse in consequence of the Bill, and 
these ure from each other; and the science of physiology is 4/ Parliament did provide, with a liberality which Sir Percy 
more distinct department than either physics or chemistry; | Herbert acknowledges, for the satisfaction of claims. Any 
and therefore the form of voice which determines these pheno- | officer can now claim from the Government on retiring from 
mena is more distinct, and better entitled to a distinct name, | the service all the money he has paid, even if the sum be in 
than either physical or chemical forces. De Candclle, ina) excess of regulatiun prices. But he cannot claim what he 
recent paper, suggests the term vital movement instead of | jas not paid. Though, as Sir Percy Herbert says, he would 
vital force ; but can we conceive of movement without force ? | jaye had that privilege in former times, and, moreover, and 
And, if the movement is peculiar, so also is the form of force. 


: above all, he cannot go on paying as he no doubt expected 
—Prof. Le Conte, in Popular Science Monthly for December. | to do when he made his first payment. Thus a grievance is 


constituted in two distinct and very opposite fashions. An 
officer who bought his first commission without intending to 
buy any others suffers from the inability to sell for money 
what he might have obtained for nothing; while another 
officer suffers from the sudden closing of the market in 
which ie expected to buy atl his commissions in succession. 
—London Times. 





Srzzt Bars Instrap or Buixs.—Steel bars produce a very 
pure, distinct, and melodious sound, and possess many advan- 
tages over church bells of moderate size. In Germany they 
are in some measure supplanting bells in church steeples, and 
an English publication, the ‘‘ Choir,” advocates their general 
use, on the ground that while in point of sonorousness they 
are equal to the common bell, in certain other respects they 
are to be preferred to it. Thus, their weight will be light 3 . 
in comparison with the ponderous engines they are to FROSTY PEOPLE. 
replace. They will not burden the steeple so much, aud) ‘Tye English are, generally, reputed to be a pre-eminently 
conseqnently will give more scope for architectural design. | trusty people. This is, in some respect, a good thing, seeing 
Their winding and hanging up will not be so difficult, dan-| yt jt prevents them rushing into many of the excesses to 
gerous, and expensive. They are not liable to crack, as is the | w)ich the natives of some Continental nations are addicted. 
case with bells, and are therefore adapted for use in any | Rut it is possible to have too much even of a good thing, and 
climate. They can be operated by a simple mechanical contri- | tne Jengths to which some of our countrymen carry their 
vance, The cost of these bars is so low that three or four of | frostiness are calculated to pruduce consequences the reverse 
them, forming a peal, whose weight would not exceed one | of pleasant. Your regular Frost is a being who not only 
hundred pounds, could be manufactured in England for fifty or | fails to do justice to himself, but to every one else. Wrapped 
sixty dollars, whereas three bells of the same power would cost | yy jn his garb of icy reserve, which litile short of a miracle 
five times as much. ‘They can be made of any ne can induce him to cast aside, he freezes all the warmth out 
weight, or power of sound. Every note or harmony can be/ of nis friends, and eflectually prevents would-be ones from 
produced more ensily, and the tuning is seg oe _- Piao | *PEFoaching him. People are not unfrequently led to think 
cisely, than in cast bells. Of course — 4 yong #'S0 | him either a snob or a noodle, when the chances are that he 
adapted for use wherever bells are now employed.—Galary. | i. geither the one nor the other. It may be said that no man 
ee places co value upon the opinion of those with whom 

r - aes 7 ee he is brought in contact than does your thorough-goin 
THE ARMY “ PURCHASE COMMISSION” QUESTION. Frost; and it is owing to his fear of onbing a fool of himself 
The commissioners appointed to inquire into the operation | ‘hat he so often succeeds in doing so. He has not sufficient 
of the Army Regulation Act as regaids the abolition of pur- confidence in his power to dare to be singular, and so he 
chase have commenced their s‘ttings, and Sir Percy Herbert | shrinks with horror from the thought of being so. He makes 
bas opened the case of the officers in a statement which ap- | a point, in everything, to wait for others to take the initia- 
peared in our columns of Saturday. In this document we | tive. He is rarely found boldly plunging even into such a 
are presented with a typical example of the grievances al-|small matter as a conversation. Unless somebody at once 
leged to have resulted from the abolition of the purchase | leads him on, he helplessly moves from commonplace to 
system... .. commonplace, until, at last, becoming embarrassed, he col- 

The circumstantial account of what an officer might have | lapses, and shows how utterly he is discomfited by the sickly 
done before the Act of 1871 and what he might expect to do | smile which plays about his lips, and the transparent and 
in future is clearly given, and can be easily understood even | miserable attempts which he makes to appear what he is not 
by non-professional readers. In former days, while the sys- | —at bis ease. He is awed into silence by the fear that he 
tem of purchase prevailed, every officer had the option of | would say sometaing inappropriate or foolish, and would be 
purchasing or declining to purchase according to his discre- laughed at cr sneered at, whereas the fact is that, if be 
tion. If he stood first on the list for purchase, no other officer | thought nothing of what he ought to talk, but contented 
could buy the step over his head until he had declinea to | himself with giving expression to the first idea which came 
buy it himself, so that on these terms and to that extent his|into his head, he would acquit himseif with credit, if not 
promotion was assured to him. An ensign, therefore, pay- with honor, and would escape the imputation of being a va- 
ing £450 for his first commission might, after that one act of |cuous booby. It must be remembered that it does not fol- 
purebase, refrain from expending any more money, and trust | low, because a man acts in the manner indicated, that he lacks 
for the rest of his steps to the course of events andthe | ideas. The fact is, indeed, that he is, in many instances, 
chances of the service. It was, however, an incident of the| blessed with more than are his brethren; and if he would 
system prevailiog that all commissions, though they had|only get over his absurd and unreasonable timidity, and be 
not been bought, might nevertheless, be sold; so that | more indifferent as to what is thought about him, he would 
what an officer had obtained without payment he might after- | very frequertly make as favorable an impression upon the 
wards dispose of for a considerable sum of money. We are | world in general _as he does upon his own immediate do- 
to suppose, then, that an ensign, having entered the army by | mestic circle. 1t is notorious that many Frosts are graceful 


—_—__g_____—. 





purchase, became successively captain, major, and lieutenant- | and ready writers, and possess a fund of wit and genial hu-| 


colonel without any further purchase, having acquired each of | mor whick those who are in the habit of judging by appear- 
these steps by fortune, merit, or length of standing. He|ances, and are not privileged to take a peep behind the 
might then desire to retire, and upon retirement he would, ; scenes, would think it simply preposterous to give them credit 
says Sir Perey Ierbert, realise if a captain, £1,800; if a | for. It is not only in the matter of conversation that the 
major, £3,200; and if a lieutenant-colonel, £4,500—those being | Frost's unbappy weakness militates against his own enjoy- 
respectively the regulation prices for the commissions enu- | ment and that of other people. If he is witne ssing an en- 
merated. Such was the prospect before the Act of 1871, but|tertainment of any description, however much he likes it, he 
what is it now?’ An ensign who had bought his first com- | is ashamed to sbow that such is the case, unless other people 
wission and gone through the course described would on re-| take the Jead and openly evince their pleasure. He will sit 
tirement from the service find himself with just £450 in his| silent, cold, immovable, with expression lurking about his 


pocket instead of £1,800, £3,200, or £4,500, as the case might | face which seems more indicative of contempt than satisfac | 


be. The commission which he had bought he might sell, bur | tion; and the utter hopelessness of any performer attempting 
no other, so that a prospective benefit to the extent explained | to thaw an audience composed largely, if not entirely, of 
would have been taken from him by the Act of 1871. We} Frests, we leave those who have tried the experiment to say. 
forbear from comment on the character of the grievance thus | Suffice it to state that we have no desire to undertake%uct | 

illustrated; we take it as we find it in the exposition before | task. Why, if a Frost is led to momentarily forget himself, 
us, and, as il has thus been put in the very fore-tront of the | become natural, and betray a little exuberance, as soon as he 


case, We must suppose it is consideved a fair, if not forcible, | discovers what he has done, a blush mounts to his cheek, he 
specimen. 


a 


glances round with dread depicted on his face, and repairs! 


blame, or to publicly give utterance to a sentiment calculated 
to make people open their eyes with astonishment. Persons 
may feel hurt by his apparent superciliousness, but they ge- 
nerally console themselves with the reflection that the opin- 
ion of a fool, however offensively conveyed, is not of very 
much account. 

We have said that the Frost is very often set down as a 
snob. The explanation is very simple. His icy coldness is 
frequently attributed by those with whom he is brought in 
contact to dislike, or, at any rate, indiflerence. Many, in- 
deed, assume that he considers himself above them. The 
assumption does not, of course, give them pleasure, but it 
materially influences their line of action. His negative 
coldness begets a positive coldness in them, and the result 1s 
that he and they are, perbaps, led to detest, because they do 
not understand, each other. He recoils from making ad- 
vances which may, possibly, fail to be reciprocated, and his 
weakness carries him to such an extent that he often re- 
frains from showing tbat be recognises friends whom he 
meets in the street until they have moved to him. Of course, if 
they decline to take the initiative, all parties have, good rea- 
son for considering themselves “ cut,” and it is not surprising 
if they grow greatly indignant. It is a fact that the Frost is 
always becoming hurt and humiliated in the manner indi- 
cated; but he has not the good sense to perceive that, in the 
majority of cases, he has only himself to thank. Arguing 
from his own experience, he concludes that half the world 
are snobs, and he is continually doing that which be ima- 
gines shall prevent him receiving the “cut direct.” For in- 
stance, he meets you in the street, and is so intently gazing at 
a certain object, that you pass on unnoticed. There would 
be more friendship and goodwill among people if it were not 
for gentlemen of his kidney. Can nothing be done toinduce 
him tomake an effort to escape from the false position in 
which he stands? Let him remember that if he is true to 
himself, it is a small matter what other people think.— 
Liberal Review. 


—_——>__— 


AMERICAN GENTLEMEN OF LEISURE. 


The American man of leisure is a sortof lost dog. The 
people are so busy, they have so long associated personal im- 
portance with action and usefulness, that it is all a man’s life 
is worth to drop out of active employment. If a Vanderbilt 
should quietly release bis hold of the vast railroad interests 
now in his hands, and should never more show his face in 
Wall street, (he seldom does now, but bis influence is not 
the less felt), he would practically shrink toa nonentity. If 
a Stewart should retire to enjoy his piled-up millions in the 
quict repose of bis palace, he would cease to be an object of 
interest to anybody. It is undeniably true tbat there is no- 
body in America who has so hard a time as the man of lei- 
sure. The man who has nothing to do, and nobody to help 
him do nothing,may properiy be counted among the unfortun- 
ate classes, without regard to the amount of wealth he pos:- 
esses. This is, doubtless, the reason why so many who re- 
tire from a life of profitable labor come back, after a few 
months or years, to their old haunts, or pursuits They see 
that the moment they counted themselves out of active life, 
they are counted by their old acquaintances out of the world. 
They become mere loafers and hangers-on; and a certain 
sense of vagabondage depresses them. .The climate is stimu- 
lating, time hangs heavy on their hands, business is exciting, 
business associations are congenial and attractive; and so 
they go back to their industries, never to leave them again 
till sickness or death or old age removes them from the 
theetre of their eflorts. 

In Europe we know that the case is wholly different. The 
number of men who live upon their estates—estates either 
won by trade or inherited from rich ancestors—is very large, 
while those who have small, fixed incomes, which they never 
undertake to increase, is larger still. The Englishman of 
leisure who cannot live at home on his income goes to the 
Continent and seeks a place where his limited number of 
pounds per annum will give him genteel lodgings, witha life 
of idle leisure. In such a place he finds others in plenty who 
are as idle as he, and who have come there for the same rea- 
son that brings him. He finds it quite respectable to do no- 
thing, and knows that his command of the means that give 
him leisure is the subject of envy on the part of the inhabi- 
tants. He eats, sleeps, reads, visits, writes letters, and kills 
time without any loss of self-respect, and without feeling the 
slightest attraction for busier life. Indeed, the tradesmen 
who are active around him are looked down upon as social 
inferiors, on account of the fact that they are under the nece - 
sity of work. Work is not a genteel thing to do, unless it be 
done in an office or profession. Shop-keeping and labor of 
the hands are accounted vulgar. Ii seems impossible to con- 
clude that the man of leisure cau ever hold a desirable posi - 
tion where labor holds its legitimate position. We wish the 
American could have more leisure than he has. It would, in 
many respects, be well for society that men who have pro- 
perty enougb, and ten times more than enough, should retire 
from active life to make place for others rather than go on 
accumulating gigantic fortunes which become curses to their 
ownets and the community. After all, if idleness can only 
be made respectable and desirable by making labor vulgar, 
we trust that the American gentleman of leisure will be as 
| rare in tle future as he bas been in the past. 
| Weare glad, on the whole, tbat every Aierican deems it 











| essential to belong to somebody, to belong to something, to 
| sustain some active relation to some industry, ot enterprise, 
or charity, to be counted in at some point among the useful 
| forces of society. He is the better and the happier for it, and 
| he helps to sustain the honor and self-respect of all those 
| With whom labor is a constant necessity.—Seribner's. 


| 
| THE PUBLIC AND THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


There is something very amusing in the position which the 
| public, or at least a part of the public, has assumed in regard 





> 





‘to the Tichborne case. ‘The defendant's evidence is now com- 
| pleted, and the next stage of the trial—the speeches of 
counsel and the summing up—will probably soon be entered 
|upou. This, we are told, is a “great relief’ to the public, 
, It seems that the public has got rather tired of the evidence, 
and indeed of the case altogether, and would be glad if the 
,counsel and the judges would make haste and finish up their 
; work as quickly as they can. All that the public wants 


— : shea would seem to be a verdict, and if arrangements could only be 
We conclude, indeed, from another passage iu Sir Percy | the mistake he has made by relapsing into a frigidness more | t 1 ’ 


Herbert's siatement that the gist of the complaints to be ad- 
vanced lies in this loss of possible or prospective advantage. 
It seems that the officers freely acknowledge their liability to | miserable being, and impute motives to him which, did 
any such changes in the conditions of their service as the | exist, would justify his consignment to the very low 
efliciency of the Army might be thougbt to require ; but they | tion he could occupy in popular estimation. Of course, few 
majntain that, “as regards their individual pecuniary inter- people fear him, and his utterances carry but little weight. 
ests,” when the virtual contract between them and the Goy- 


awful even than that from which he, fora moment, emerged. 


they 








It is not surprising that many people hate the sight of the | 


est posi-| 


| made for leaving the question to the jury with as little delay 
| as possible, the public would be satisfied. As it is, it finds the 
| case monotonous aud unreadable, and would like something 
more lively. It might perhaps be imagined from cowplainis 
of this kind that the newspapers were under some sort of 
| compulsion to report the proceedings in the Tichborne case at 


ull length, and th bli i 
is is natural, for he is afraid either to warmly praise, or ae ce ee ee Sen to 


ead the reports, no matter how dull or tedious they might be, 
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In point of fact, of course, nobody is bound either to print at the woman whose beauty once took his senses captive, hesoon|enter here!” The inscription can be obeyed only through 


a 
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to read a single line about the matter unless he likes, so that | found to be unworthy of his heart ; and disappointments such | companionship, which, continued with sympathy, must reveal 
if the proceedings are uninteresting, all that has to be done is | as these are a lesson for a lifetime to a character such as his.— | that mutual knowledge whereon rests the duality of content. 
to pass them over for more attractive matter. There is no! Lippincott’s Magazine. 


reason to suppose that the Tichborne case will not go on very 
well whether the public takes any notice of it or not. What) 
seems to be forgotten is, that it is not the public which is try- 
ing the case, but three Judges of the Queen's Bench, with the | 
assistance of a jury. There would seem to be a strong) 
impression in some quarters that the public is somelow 
responsible for the solution of the problem, and that it is | 
bound to keep a sharp eye on the trial, and to be prepared to | 
express offhand its opinion on each day’s proceedings. Since 
the warning from the Bench some weeks back the reporters 
have certainly been much more cautious and moderate in ven- 
turing upon any remarks or interpolations of their own; but, | 
as the right of reporters to make additions to the evidence 
given in court for the purpose of explaining it to the public 
has been formally asserted, and as there would appear to be a | 
good deal of misconception on the subject, it may be worth , 
while to consider to what it leads. 

The recognized rule on this point was laid down by Lord | 
Campbell, and is to the effect tLat a reporter is entitled to | 
convey to his readers such an impression of the course ; 
of the proceedings as they would themselves have formed 
if they had been present. It requires, however, very little 
reflection to see that this principle requires to be applied with 
considerable qualifications. A spectator who happened to be 
present in court might form the impression that a witness was 
committing perjury, or that the questions which were rut to! 
him did not go sufficiently to the point; but it will hardly | 
be contended that any one has a right to convey impressions | 
of this kind in a newspaper report. All that Lord Campbell | 
meant would seem to be that a newspaper was not bound, in 
reporting a law case, to give a verbatim account of the pro- 
ceedings; it might give an account of them in a condensed | 
form and in its own words, as long as it was substantially a| 
fair and accurate account of what was actually said or done. | 
This, however, is obviously very different from importing new 
matter into a case or interpolating remarks as to the bearing | 
of one part of the evidence on another part. * * 

There is another misconception in regard to this case on | 
which a word may perhaps be said. It has been onggested | 
that the question at issue is one which affects only private 
interests, and that it is a scandalous waste of judicial energy 
and public money that it should be made the subject of such ¢ 
protracted inquiry. 








AUTUMN LEAVES. 
My life is like the autumn leaves 
Now falling fast, 


Which grew of late so fresh and fair— 
Too fair to last. 


The mar of earth and canker-worm 
The foliage bears ; 

So my poor life of sin and care 
The impress wears. 


As shine the leaves before the fall 
With brighter hue, 

And each defect of worm and time 
Is lost to view ; 


So may my life, when fading, shine 
With brighter ray, 

And brighter still as nearer to & 
The perfect day. = 


And as new life still springs again 
From fallen leaves, er 
And richer life a thousand-fold 
From gathered sheaves ; 


So, God, if aught in me was good, 
The good repeat, 
And let me from my ashes breathe 
An influence sweet. W. 
—Lippincott’s Mag. 
————_—__-—_—_— 


A TRIFLE TO BE DISPOSED OF. 


| Communion of the sexes begets community of advantage and 
| happiness, and transmits it to posterity for ever. We benefit 
| succeeding generations more than we cau tell by allying our- 
| Selves with Nature to procreative ends. The benison of con- 
| genial mating 1s reproduced for all time; it permeates the 
| Sature as does sunshine space, descending through dimmest 
| distance in favor and fertility. 

} eee 


THE UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE. 


| The chief signal officer of the U. S. government fas 
|printed a synopsis of his annual report, which is very in- 
| Jeresting, and from which we gather the foliowing particu- 
lars. The number of stations from which the office now 
receives its stated meteoric reports is ninety-two, of which 
seventy-eight are the regular stations in the United States ; 
eleven are in Canada and three in the West Indies. The re- 
gular telegraphic reports from Havana, Cuba, began on 
| August 6; from Kingston, Jamaica, on September 18, aud 
| from Santiago de Cuba on September 29. Three other points 
in the islanas of Porto Rico, Guadaloupe and Barbadoes, will 
be equipped soon. 
The total number of bulletins distributed at the ports of 
the United States during the year has been 143,097; the num- 
| ber of weather charts, 320,770; and the press reports, exclu- 
| sive of the “ Probabilities,” 23,224. 

The weather bureau has taken great pains to benefit the 
farmers by the weather reports, and arrangements have been 
made for posting daily the reports at 4,491 post offices through - 
out the country. Itis estimated that at least one-third of the 
people in this country, through these various sources, have 
the benefit of the weather observations. 

The report mentions in detail the arrangements made to 
carry out the law of Congress requiring the connection of the 
service with the life saving stations on the coast. He hopes 
that Congress will, by future appropriations, allow the ex- 
tension of this special work on the lake and sea coasts, where 


Mr. Faweett, in a recent speech delivered at Brighton, the life-saving and lighthouse system are deemed necessary, 
drew attention to the important faet, which is generall affording thus a system of coast service unparalleled in the 
ith k Poss 1 that th till ae 1 Y | world. During the year eighty-eight warnings of storms 
CHOSE URSROWR OF IBROTSS, LANE TREND OUT SOMMERS 6 SUEPINP | 1 re been made, seventy of which proved to be serious. The 
age of 86,000,000 from the spoils of the isteh Oburch to be mistakes, if any, have been on the side of caution 
appropriated. No attempt has been made in any directioa . > 4 


It is obvious that, if the question is to be 4 
tried at all, it ought to be tried so as to secure a decisive |*U™ will be doveted 


to answer the question, * What is the object to which this 
2” “ Now he could not help,’ Mr. Faw- 


- * : | cett remarked, “ saying that he looked forward with no little 
result, and to leave no room for its being re- | cot tomaxked, © saying t , ahi 000 bei 
ek sam, An inquiry to be decisive pp Ary + canine _ re ti bred gia ped ee M ting 
P a ; : > | dangled before Irish electors.” in the second place, Mr. Faw« 
ae 2 oe eee, See = > emg cett extracted from the precedent of Irish disestablisument 
of a private family rate ee 7, the gravest Miers to | 2 graver moral and a more ol gr og warning. “ pips Bens 
: ney: : : : : Irish Church was disestablished, the reversion of £6 000 
society at large. It is impossible to imagine any crime short of : sak: eaten a io tok 
. ; . national property was gratuitously made over to Irish 
6S ee a ply > ——- - landlords, with the object, not ambiguously avoweil, of neu- 
eid ae aad which some others must be guilty if he is tralizing the opposition of the land-owning class. ... . The 
q ‘ 


innocent.—Saturday Review. 
—_—_—_>_—_—_ 


A MODEL BUT SADDENED KING. 


proposal was voted against by not more tian six Scotch and 
English Liberals. It is not approved, he believed, by a single 
member who was a prominent advocate of the English 
Church.” There is no doubt that the Liberationists would 
gladly secure, if the opportunity was oflered them, the over- 


With regard to the private life of the King of Bavaria, his throw of the National Church iu this country, even at the 
secluded habits are a source of general complaint. The | ©°St of the expedient which would be on general grounds so 
Bavarians, and especially the citizens of Munich, would like distasteful to them as a reduction of the charges on land. 
him to-mix freely with his people in the streets and at places Fortunately, there is little reason to believe that the large 
of public resort, as Ludwig I. was in the habit of doing, and landed propriatary of England would consent to {be parties 
to settle down with wife and children around him, after the | t© 80 iniquitous a contract. Independently of the fact that 
manner of good King Max; to head all their festive proces- they attach, as they well may, a political in addition to a | what they get. 


sions, preside at the opening of their annual fairs, and lend 
himselt to legendary customs which have long lost their signifi- 
canee, ard to social gaieties in which he can find no pleasure. 
And because he refuses to take his airings in the crowded 
streets, to head the processions on Corpus Christi and St. 
John’s Day, to wash the disciples’ feet on Holy Thursday, to 
preside at the Michaeimas horse-races and puppet-shows, and 
to marry for the sake of increasing the brillancy of the Court 
and perpetuating the Wittelsbach dynasty, he is denounced 
alike by devotees aud worldlings, who judge him, not by what 
he does that is good and useful, but by what he does not do 
to gratify them. Because he spends the greater part of the 
year in retirement at his castles in the country, coming to 
Munich only for the session of Parliament in the winter, he 
is accused of indifference to the prosperity of his State and 
the welfare of his subjects. But he himself says, ‘‘It is 
incumbent upon a prince to meditate upon the daties of his 
calling, which he can surely do better when alone with God 
and Nature than in the confusion of a Court.” His min sters 
and all who have occasion to approach him in a business 
capacity declare that at every such interview they are surprised | 
at his thorough knowledge of the subject under discussion, as | 
also at his keen insight into character and motives. To an} 
unprejudiced observer,—say to an intelligent foreigner who 
remains in Bavaria long enough, not only to hear all the 
gossip, but to see and judge for himself as to the merits of the 
case,—the career of this youny king is exceedingly interesting 
and worthy of admiration. It is something, in these times of 
political intrigue and diplomatic evasion, that a king can say, 
‘My word is sacred,” without awakening in any mind a 
remembrance of broken faith and forgotten obligations. It is 
something, amid the corruptions of a dissolute capital and the 
temptations of a reyal Court, that the sovereign, youny, full 
of tender sentiment, and unprotected by the marriage tie, 
lives on with virtue unimpeached; not even the bitterest 
enemy daring to breathe a word against the purity of this 
modern Lohengrin. It is something that a man born to the 
splendors of a throne should prefer to these the simplicity of 
Nature, the solitude of woods and mountains, the companion- 
ship of music that searches the soul's sincerity, and of books 
that have no recognition of royalty in their announcement of 
immortal and universal truths. In the endless criticism of 
which the king is the subject, attention is often called, some- 


times in pity, sometimes in blame, to the fact that he has no 
intimidate friend or friends. Those who make this reproach 


forget that his station demands a certain degree of isolation, 
unless he would lay himself open to the charge of favoritism, 


and the object of his preference to the flatterings and maneuv- 
rings of the parasites that infest a Court. Of the men of his 


own age whose rank would entitle them to associate with the 
king on terms of familiarity, there is not one whe has sufficient 


sympathy with his tastes and pursuits to be chosen by him as 


a companion ; and the tyranny of etiquette end custom for- 
bids him to seek out a congenial friend from among the un- 
titled scholars and thinkers who judge him tenderly and justly 
from afar. Moreover, bis early unfortunate essays in this 
direction may well have taught him to be reserved and cautious 
in bestowing his confidence and love. The man whose 


c a marriages, is a new reason for laboring in. the interest of 
splendid genius enthralled, and still enthralls, the intellect of 





the king, had not the moral qualities to secure his esteem; 





The ascertainec comparative accuracy of the deductions 
from reports styled “ Probabilities’ has been more clearly 
presented in this than in preceding years. The per centage 
of verification has been as follows for the following-named 
districts: New England, 81.50; Middle States, 81.17; South 
Atlantic, 79.92; Lower Lakes, 78.90; Eastern Gulf, 77.16; 
Ohio Valley, 76.42; Western Gulf, 74.40; Upper lakes, 
75.25; Northwest, 74. With experience and additional tele- 
graphic facilities and accuracy this can be greatly improved. 

Arrangements have already been made with Russia and 
Turkey to commence on January 1, 1874, the exchange with 
the United States of one daily report taken simultaneously 
at the different stations throughout the great territorial ex- 
tent of the Russian and Turkish empires and the United 
States. It further added, that the co-operation of the system. 
of other nations is expected. 





WIT AND WISDOM. 





It is singular, yet nevertheless true, that almost all the pre 
servers of fruits and vegetables get what they can, and can 


social and religious value to the Established Church, they 
would reficct that by the tacit acceptance of such # barguin, 
they were sanctioning a principle which would one day be 
pointed with fatal ettect against themselves. If the property 
of corporations is successfully assailed, the properiy of indi- 
ational Church 
were robbed of her estates by any unnatural alliance of 
Liberationists and landlords, the estates of the landlords 
It would be a bestowal of a 


viluals cannot long be secure. If the 


themselves would be doomed. 


The ex-Prince Impcrial is raising a moustache 
his friends use a field-glass. 
John G. Saxe sends the following to a temperance society - 
“You have heard of the ‘snake in the grass,’ my boy, 
Of the terrible snake in the grass ; 
But now you must know, 
Man’s deadliest foe 
Is a snake of a different class. 


It is said 


largess with one hand, only to take it away immediately with Alas! 


the other. But though there is little danger lest the owners 
of English soil should take such a bribe, and for such a pur- 
posc, the question which Mr. Fawcett has now started is one 
which Mr. Miall and his friends will do well to endeavor to 


answer. 


are bound to take up. 


——_ —— oe —_ — — 


WOMEN AS COMPANIONS. 


How the present sum of human wretchedness has accu- 
mulated, challenges conjecture; but that it is perpetuated by 
If the peopling of he 
planet could be begun again, comparative contentment might 

“ Itis all dance. 
the pleasanter to contemplate what might be, for the reason. 


ill-assorted marriage is self-evident. 


be secured to the race by proper sexual adjustment. 


*Tis the venomous snake in the glass /” 
An American diplomatist, Mr. Wade, having letely died at 
Pekin, the Chinese attributed his decease “ to the inexpressi- 
ble emotion which he experienced at secing the august face 








Hitherto the obvious inconvenience of the effort | of the Emperor.” 
has prevented their essaying a satisfactory reply. Mr. Faw- 
cett has now propounded a distinct chalienge, which they 


A judge at Montgomery, Alabama, recently interrupted a 
very flowery young orator with—" Hold on, hold on, my dear 
sir! Don’t go any higher. You are already out of thejuris- 
diction of this court !” 

A gardener’s wife made a pincushion out of a Spanish 
onion, but she found it brought the tears into her needles’ 
eye. 

The man whose hair turned white in a single night is sur- 
passed by the Boston girl who lost,hers completely in one 


M. Prudhomme, in the decline of life, was talking with his 


thet the possibility must be hypothetical, and the deductions | nephew, to whom he related stories of his youth. “But, 
made to match the hue of our perceptions. Still, as mistakes | uncle,” suddenly exclaimed the young man, “ what struck 
arise from ignorance, and produce misery, whatever tends to | you most during your life?” “ My dear boy, it was your 
prevent mistakes should be hailed with exultation. To | aunt Y 


marriage, man 
would not be, could we help it. 


y of us owe what we ought not to be, and 





A French countess seized a philosopher at the supper- 


If we who are born out of} table, and, sinking her voice to a whisper, said: “ While they 


parallel with nature, could have prevailed upon some of our} are cutting up the fowls, and we have got five minutes to 
ancestors — perhaps not very remote—to have found each other | spare, (lo tell me the history of the world, for I want to know 
out before instead of after marriage, what incalculable gainers | jt so much *” 


we should have been! 


tentioas, is purely our mischance. 


We are wiser than they, of course, 
and might have given them valuable counsel ; for, if not in fla.” 
advance of our own, we are certainly in advance of their time. 
That our advice was not asked respecting their connubial in- > : - a 
But then it is the same as | tu'h is worth a score of evidences already prejudiced in its 


Chambord declares he wiil never renounce the “ white 
ag.” He has already shown the “ white feather.” 


Hugh Miller sagely says: “ An unwilling witness to the 


to onr advent into being. One of the inalienable but un-| Vor.” 


attainable rights of every child is to decide for itself whether 
it wants to be born or not; and the establishment of this 
right would be the exordium to the millennium of individual- 
ity. The close companship of some of our forefathers and 
foremothers would have enhanced our contemporaneous satis- 
fection, or, which might have been still better, have kept us 
in chaos. Life in itself is not desirable, and with an unhappy 
temperament, and surroundings which we have not power to 
change, is infinitely worse than no life ait all. Since we are 
not in a position to have compelled the intimate ante-matri- 
monial acquaintance of our predecessors, we may make some 
reparation to ourselves by striving to insure the early intro- 
duction to one another of persons impelled to housekeeping 
on the co-operative plan. It is never too late to attempt 
reform, and the fact that there have been so many indiscreet 








7 ones. Over the temple of Hymen sb ould be written, 


Voltaire says, that when men think forcibly, they express 
themselves forcibly also. 

Whatever man Aas done, man may do. 

“ To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
Is the best way to draw new mischief on.” 

“ Never does man appear to greater disadvantage, than 
when he is the sport of his own ungoverned passions.”—- 
Clarke. 

“The purest joy is unspeakable: the most impressive 
prayer is silent, and the most solemn prayer at a funeral is 
the silent one whose lips are closed.” 

“There is a foolish corner,” says Aristotle, “even in the 
brain of the sage.” 

Lord Bolingbroke asserts, that “ gravity is the very essence 
‘ of imposture.” 





now thyself, O man, and her thou wouldsy wed, ere thou 


“ A light heart lives long,” says Shakspeare. 
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CATEGORICAL COURTING. 


I sat one night, beside a blue-eyed girl— 
The fire was out, and so, too, was her mother ; 
A feeble flame around the lamp did curl, 
Making faint shadows, blending in each other, 
*T was pearly twelve o'clock, too, in November ; 
She had a shawl on, also, I remember. 


Well, I had been to see her every nizht 
For thirteen days, and had a sneaking notion 
To pop the question, thinking all was right, 
And orce or twice had made an awkward motion 
To take her hand and stammered, coughed and stuttered ; 
But somehow, nothing to the point had uttered. , 


I thought this chance too good now to be lost; 
[ hitched my chair up pretty close beside her, 
Drew a long breath, and then my legs I crossed, 
Bent over, sighed, and for five minutes eyed her; 
She looked as if she knew what next was coming, 
And with her feet upon the floor was drumming. 


I didn’t know how to begin, or where— 
I couldn’t speak—the words were always choking ; | 
I scarce could move—I seemed tied to the chair— 
I hardly breathed—’twas awfully provoking ! 
The perspiration from each pore came oozing, 
My heart, and brain, and limbs their power seemed losing. | 


At length I saw a brindle tabby cat 

Walk purring up, inviting me to pat her ; 
An idea came, electric-like, at that; 

My doubts, like summer clouds, began to scatter ; 
I seized on tabby, though a scratch she gave me, 
And said, “ Come Puss, ask Mary if she’ll have me.” 


’T was done at once—the murder now was out, 
The thing was all explained in half a minute ; 
She blushed, and turning pussy-cat about, : 
Said “ Pussy, tell him yes.” Her foot was in it! 
The cat had thus saved me my category, 
And here’s the catastrophe of my story. 


—_——__=>-—_—_—_—_ 


AMERICAN Ilumor.—In few things are Americans more 
thoroughly distinctive than in their humor. The humorous 
vein runs largely through all our walks of life, and the one 
great reason that a comic paper, euch as the London Punch, 
can never be successful here is that there is an undercurrent 
of humor in all our journalism that renders a comic paper, per 
se, superfluous. Weare all of us very apt to treat serious 
subjects lightly, and it is precisely this quality that renders 
our humor so characteristic. It possesses none of the airy 
grace of the Frenchman, nor is it based upen so solid a foun- 
dation of the “ well of English undefiled” as that of the 
Britisher. 1t is broad and irresistible caricature, rather than 

olished wit and satire. The American is a weak satirist. 

e lacks the elegance and polish of language that could 
make him one. Incapable in this direction, therefore, he be- 
takes himself to burlesque, and here it is that he finds a 
speciality in which he is unrivalled. Take our American 
school of humor altogether, itis not one to be ashamed nor 
yet to be particularly proud of. It can hardly be claimed as 
the humor of a refined and cultivated intelligence, but must 
be regarded, rather, as the exuberant fun of a sturdy intellect 
that is brimful of the practical and can find relief only in its 
most direct antithesis. Thus it is that it is so rollicking, so 

uaint, and, what expresses it more fully, so bizarre.—N. Y. 

arpress, 

Cutnese WaTERPROOF VARNISH FROM BLoop.—Dr. Scherzer, 
an eminent Austrian naturalist, during a recent visit tv China, 
learned the mode of preparing a waterproof varnish very 
extensively used in that country for coating boxes and other 

kages which it is desired to protect against moisture. 

‘or this purpose four parts ot blood, fresh drawn, are mixed in 
four parts of powdered slaked lime and a small quantity of 
alum. One, two, or three coats of this mass, which is slightly 
viscid, will impart so great a degree of impermeability to wood 
to which it has been applied that it is said to be unnecessary 
to use the interior tin or lead lining to boxes for transporting 
delicate articles through the tropics. Owing to its cheapness 
it can be used for coating boxes containing sugar, coffee, tea, 
and other substances. 





Dotneo Goop sy Srearta.—'l'welve thousand pounds from 
twelve anonymous donors were acknowledged in the London 
Times of the 16th ult., by the secretaries of various metro- 
politan charities, some of which had received from the same 
donor more than one instalment of the same donation. Lord 
Derby's saying that a hospitable is, among institutions of the 
kind, the oue least likely to abuse the gifts of the charitable, 
appears to be widely and practically recognised, nearly all the 
charities in question being medical in the working. Even, 
says the Lncet, on the low ground of barter, the subsidizing 
of hospitals is a profitable investment to the community that 
practises it, for such institutions ave schools in which disease 
is effectively studied not only for its present cure, but for its 
ultimate prevention. Such a calculation, however, is by no 
means the only or the chief motive for the forthputting of 
charity. ‘The donations referred to were doubtless something 
more than the conscience-money repaid by the rich to the 
poor. Ours may be, as contemporary satire is ever ready to 
remind us, a Mammon-worshipping age. But we hail such 
anonymous munificence as among the proofs that the world is 
not “too much with us,” that ‘getting and spending” does 
not ‘‘lay waste our powers,” but that there are still those 
among us who believe charity to be the chief of the virtues, 
and who from the purest of all promptinga observe the pre- 
cept, ‘‘ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 





Curaneous Exupation or THE Water Newr.—E. A. Or- 
merod gives the following observations in the ‘* Journal of the 
Linnean Society :"—The common Triton cristatus of our 
ponds and ditches appears, in its natural state and when 
undisturbed, to be scentless, but when alarmed or irritated it 
emits an odor strongly resembling that of bruised poppy-heads, 
which is clearly perceptible in the open air. If the animal be 


| violent action of the muscles of the mouth; these symptoms 
}| were followed by headache, general discomfort, and, in half an 





hours and is accompanied by a sense of dizziness and stupor. 
An analysis of the slime showed it to be similar in composition 


the acrid principle was not ascertained, but it appears to have 
no alkaloid character and to be highly volatile, corresponding 
in these particulars with the exudation from the skin of the 
common toad described by Dr. John Davy. ‘The effect of the 
exudation when discharged direct from the skin of the triton 
upon the subject of experiment seems usually to be far more 
powerful than when applied artificially, and fully to justify the 
popular prejudice against these creatures. On the tritons 
themselves the effect appeared to be painful and stupefying. 
On ahealthy cat there was copious discharge of saliva and 
foam, and violent and andible action of the jaws. When 
placed on a human tongue the first etfect was a bitter astrin- 
gent feeling in the mouth, with irritation of the upper part of 
the throat, numbness about the teeth in contact with the fluid, 
and a strong flow of clear saliva, followed by foaming and 


hour, slight rigor. 





CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE, 


CHESS PLAYER’S DIRECTORY. 

Down Town Chess Rooms, Cafe International, 192 Chatham 
Square. 
Turner Hall Chess Club, No. 66 and 68 East 4th street. 
New York Down Town Chess Club, Cafe Cosmopolitan, No. 
1} 2d Ave. 
The Brooklyn Chess Club meets daily in the Mercantile 
Library Building, Montague street. 

Jersey City Chess Club, No. 81 Montgomery street. 





Prosiem No. 1155, 
(From the British Chess Association Problem Tourney, 
Morro: ‘“ Uttma Tuuie.”) 


BLACK, 

ie Ss 
of ll , \ 
Ye i 


_ 


















WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 





SoLuTIon TO PrRopLeM 1154. 


White. Black. 
1QtoQB | 1 K moves 
2 Q tks B P, ch, and mates next move. 
1 Kt orB moves, 
2 Qtks BP, ch 2 KtaksQ 
3 BtoKR b, mate 





CHESS NEWS. 
Ciry Or Lonpon Cuess Civs.—In accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the recent general meeting of the members of 
tke above club, a handicap tourney has already been arranged, 
and we are gratified to learn that the efforts made by the com- 
mittee to bring together a large number of competitors have 
been crowned with signal and well-deserved success. No less 
than forty-four gentlemen have signified their intention to 
enter the lists, and the number will, in all probability, be in- 
creased before the actual commencement of play. Among 
those who are expected to take part in this contest may be 
mentioned Messrs. Bird, De Vere, Potter, Wisker, Zukertort, 
Dr. Ballard, Coburn, De Soyers, Major Martin, ete. Some fine 
games may therefore be confidently anticipated. Four prizes 
will be awarded, and the competitors will be divided into six 
classes according to their rejative sivength. The first class 
will give the odds of Pawn and move to Class II., Pawn and 


tongue, and causes a sensible degree of inflammation in the 
niucous membrane of the lips and month, which last for some 


to serum as regards its chief constituents ; the exact nature of 


two moves to Class III.,the Kt to Class IV., the Rook to Class | > 


CHESS IN CHICAGO. 


Bock and Mackenzie. 
Scorcna Gamsir. 





White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. M. Mr. B. Mr. M. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 BtoK2 Kt tks Kt P 
2 KttoKB3 KttoQ B3 17 BtoK B3 PtoK B4 
3PtoQ4 P tks P tksP,en.pass. P tks P 
4 Kt tks P wK R5 19 K to B2 RtoK Kt 
5 Kt toQKt5(a) toQB4 2 BtksKBP RtoKB 
eoeer* BtoQ Kt3 21 PtoK5 Rtks B 
7TBto K3 BtoR4, ch 22 Ptks R KttoK B4é 
Hr Ya BtoQ Ks 23 BtoKR5,ch K toB 
9 BtoQB3 Kt to K B3 24 RtoK Kt to Q 3(d@) 
MBG iE PtoQR3 25 Kt toK4 KttoK B2 
11 KttoQR3 K Kt to Kt 5 36 Kt to K Kt5 KttoK4 
122PtoKKt3 QtoK Kt4 27 Kt tks Kt ttks Kt 
13 PtoK R4 B tks B P, ch %’WRtoK7 Kt to Q3 
14 } Joa Bie) Kt tf 29 Kt toQ B4, and wins. 
15 PtksQ Kt tks 

NOTES, 


(a) Opinions are divided as to whether this move or Q tks 
K P is the better. 
(4) The more natural looking move of Q Kt to B 3 seems 
preferable. 
(c) His best play under the$circumstances, as after the ex- 
changes Black will find it difficult to release his Kt. 
(d) A disagreeable necessity, as Black R and B are now 
hopelessly imprisoned. 
The ensuing skirmishing of the Knights is entertaining 
enough. 
CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
Game played in the Cigar Divan, London, betwecn Messrs- 
de Riviere and Zukertort. 
The notes are by the Chess editor of the London Field. 
Grucco Piano. 
White. 


Black. White. Black. 
M. de Riviere. Herr Zukertort M. de Riviere. Herr Zukertort, 
1PtoK PtoKk4 11 BtoK3 PtoKR5 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 12KttoKB5 PtoK Kt3 
3 BtoB BtoB4 13 Btks P,chid) KtksB 
4 Castles KttoK B3 14 QtoKt3,ch PtoQ4 
5 PtoQ3 Pto 3° 15 Kt to R6,ch(e) R tks Kt 
6 KttoQB3a) BtoK Kt5 16 Btks R tks BP 
7 KttoK2(5) BtksKt 17 Q to Q sq (/) toR6 
8 Ptks B toQ2 18 Q to Kt 3 (g), and Black mates in 
9 Kt to Kt3 tol 6 five moves. 
10 PtoQB3 to K R4 (¢) 


(a) P to K R 8, preventing the pinning’of the K Kt, would 
have been preferable. 

(0) The best move here was B to K 3, which would have 
avoided the doubling of; the Bishop’s pawns. 

(c) Intending 


White. Black. 
11 Kt toK Kt5 
12 P tks Kt 12 P tks P 
13 Rto K sq 13 Q tks R P, eh 


And mates next move, 

(d) White must in any case lose a piece. 

(e) If White. Black. 
15 P tks P 15 KttoQR4 
16 pap ne 16 P tks Kt. 

(7) To stop the advance of the K R P. 

(g) Averting the fatal move of Kt to K Kt 5. 


—_——_>__—. 


Loneevity Sratistics.—The report recently issued by the 
British Registrar-General relating to the year 1871 contained 
further testimony on the subject of long life. In 1871 the 
following deaths were registered in England, the ages being 
taken on the statement of the relatives or other persons sup- 
plying information of the death. There were 27 persons 
registered as dying at the age of 100 years, 17 at 101, 10 at 
102, 5 at 103, 3 at 194, 2 at 105, 2 at 106, 1 at 107, 1 at 108, 
1 at 109 years. The last three should have special mention ; 
a man in the district of Sevenoaks was registered as dying 107 
years old; a man in the district of Ledbury 108 ; a woman in 
the district of Chester 109 years old. Seven centenarians 
died in the Metropolis, and seven in Lancashire. Of the 
whole 69, 25 were men and 44 were women. From 1861 to 
1871 the deaths of people registered as being 100 years or 
more averaged 78 a year; 21 men and 57 women The 
Registrar General mentions, as the only known instance of an 
insured life reaching 100 years, that of Jacob William Luning, 
who died in 1870 at the age of 103 years His age was clearly 
established by documentary evidence submitted to the Regis- 
trar-General, and published by him in his weekly return. 





‘*Gop Save THE QuvuEEN.’—Inasmuch as those graceless 
scamps, the Wail street rnmor-mongers, have seen fit to-day 
to kill off Queen Victoria, the account we publish elsewhere of 
her participation in the recent celebration of Hallowe'en, in 
Scotland, will be read with interest. It will be a long while, 
we trust, ere such a ramor concerning such a sovereign will 
prove true.—. Y. Express. 





A New Tecunotoegicat Dicttonary.—M. Alexandre Tol- 
hausen’s Technological Dictionary is a publication likely to be 
of great service to all persons engaged in scientific or indus- 
trial pursuits. It is well known that since the year of the first 
International Exhibition the literature of applied science hav 
lly developed. Technological publications 








V., and the Kt and Rook to Class VI. The second class will 
give Pawn and move to Class III., Pawn and two moves to 
Class IV., Kt to Class V., and Rook to Class VI. The third 
class will give Pawn and move to Class IV., Pawn and two 
moves to Class V., and Kt to Class VI. The fourth class will 
give Pawn and move to Class V., and Pawn and two moves to 
Class VI., while the fifth class gives to the sixth the odds of 
Pawn and move. Players giving the odds of a piece will take 





the first move in every game, and in each round of the tour- 
ney, the winner wil! be he who first scores two clear games. 
The competitors will be paired by lot; the winners of the first 


exposed to the vapor of chloroform a viscid fluid exudes from | round will play for the first and second prizes, and the losers 


the pores of the skin, collecting over the wet surface after! for the t 


death in a kind of slime which, when touched by an abraded 
portion of the hand, causes momentarily acute pain; this acrid 


hird and fourth prizes. One game at least must be 


| played by every competitor in each week during the continu- 


fluid can be made to exude from the tuberculated parts of the | "Ce of the tourney. The time limit will be twenty moves per 


skin by gentle pressure with the finger. This fluid, moreover, | hour, with this condition: that any time gained may be added 
has an acrid taste, produces a feeling of numbness in the|to the following hour.—Land and Water, Nov. 1 


y 

issue from the press in extraordinary 3 every sy 

ity has its journal or journals; and the vocabulary has con 
sequently reached a state of well nigh hopeless confusion 
With the view of helping the student out of the difficulties 
resulting from this state of things, M. Tolhausen has under- 
taken the present Dictionary. It contains about sixty-five 
thousand technical expressions in French, German, and Eng- 
lish; synonyms have been copiously added, and although 
definitions are not given, for want of space, yet the work, 
such as it is, cannot but prove extremely usefal. ag 





Tae Late Sir Epwin Lannseer.—Mr. Ward, the natu- 
ralist, of London, has arranged in the form of a “‘ trephy” a 
number of memorials of the chase, which derive their chief 
interest from being associated with the late Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. The trophy includes the famous Chillingham bull, a 
bison, and some stags, all of which fell to the gun of the 
deceased painter. In the foreground is the ‘‘ otter’ chair 
formerly used by Sir E, Landseer. The grouping of the 
animals’ heads and the general arrangement of the memorial 
are said to be highly meritorious. 





Played in 1871, in the Chicago Chess Club, between Messrs. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


and its approach to resumption. Now that 
gold is nearing 110, they might by parity of 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


Teasoning infer that our currency is retro- 
grading, and that it is going back from the 
goal of specie payments. The true infer- 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


KAUFFMAN. 





Watt Street, Frivar P, M., Noy. 21, 1873. 

Affairs in Wall street have been more or 
less unsettled during the past week, notwith- 
standing the city banks have kept up their 
large reserve, and that money has_ been 
decidedly easier for legitimate uses. We are 
sorry to note, however, that the Conserva- 
tive and sensible recommendations fof the 
“Clearing House Committee of nine,” from 
which we extracted at considerable length 


ence, as we recently showed, is that our cur- 
rency was not of necessi y more or less de- 
preciated at the two several periods when 
gold stood at 106 and 110. Gold has been 
called the thermometer of paper money de- 
preciation. But to read this delicate instru- 
ment aright, and to interpret its movements 
intelligently, we must know how to make 
allowances for its aberrations. If we put ice 
in a thermometer it will fall, no matter how 
high the {temperature may rise which sur- 
rounds it. Similarly, if you heat the thermo- 
meter it will rise though the adjacent air 
have the temperature of zero. The instru- 
ment so treated would have plenty of aberra- 
tions. It would be fruitful of error and 
wholly unfit for use as an index of heat. 
Just so is it with the gold premium as our in- 
dex uf currency depreciation. Consequently 
when gold goes down or up from such aber- 
rations as are now occurring, we shall fall 
into a very great blunder if we argue that its 
motion offers any indication, one way or the 
other, as to the depreciation of the currency, 
and as to the approach or recession of specie 
payment.—-Financial Chronicle. 


A Washington despatch says:—There will 
be considerable increase in the public debt 
this month, which 1s to be mainly attributed 
to the heavy falling off in customs receipts. 
About four and one half million dollars will 
be paid out of the Treasury the last of this 
week to pension agents to meet the quarterly 
payment of pensions. The legal tender re- 
serves will be drawn upon to the extent of 
about eight millions additional to meet de- 
mands on the Treasury, and the total 
amount of reserves outstanding at the end of 
this month is expected to be avout twenty 
millions. 








THE COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 

The following figures, which show the 
exact condition of commercial business and 
the receipt of customs in this city during the 
past ten months of the present year, as com- 
pared with former years, are interesting at 
| the present time: 

Foreign Imports aT New YorK FoR Ts#N MONTHS 
FROM JANUARY 1. 











lust week, have met with strong opposition | F 


from many of the Wall street banks, who 
depend largely on bankers accounts for their 
business, and that the wholesome reforms 
therein recommended are likely to be held in 
abeyance for a time at least. We cannot 
think that the good sense of the commercial 
community of New York, will allow some of 
the suggested reforms to pass unheeded, 
The sooner the stock operations and specula- 
tions of Wall street are separated from the 
more legitimate business of the city, the 
better it will be for the majority of the banks, 
and this view of the matter must, in our 
opinion, eventually prevail. 

The Bank of England has again re- 
duced its rate to eight per cent. and 
the outlook from Lombard street ap- 
pears much more encowaging. The 
recent discount rate of that institution 
was, at 9 per cent. higher than at any pre- 
vious time since 1866, when the rate was 
advanced on Friday, May 11tr to 10 per cent 
in consequence of the failure of Overend, 
Gurney and Co. and the Greek merchants. 
The Bank reserve was then at a very low 
figure, and the discount rate remained at 10 
per cent from May to August. After that 
time the rate was lowered at one meeting of 
the directors from 10 to 8 per cent and 1 per 
cent weekly afterwards until it was put down 
to 2 per cent. The Bank Suspension act was 
passed in 1844, and has been taken advantage 
of three times since its passage—in 1847, 
1857, and 1866. The Bank of England has 
lost a very large amount of bullion within 
the past two years, especially since the close 
of the Franco-Prussian war. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
‘tions : 
Noy, 14, 
American Gold........... 
Del. Lack. & Western... 
re 
Erie 
Harlem 


x ccpptietinees mtd 8 @u 
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‘Northwestern. ..... 

INorthwestern pref. ... 

Ohio and Mississippi... 

Pacific Mail 

Pittsburg.... 

Rock Island 
e 


lgi gigi 11 





SBl 12 
x 
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Western Union. 
Adams Express.......... 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 
UW. B, RGGEES. 0. 00000000 
Wells, Fargo 


11828 
xx 
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Tue Ris— 1x Goxip.—This brisk rise of 
the gold premium offers a suggestive com- 
mentary on the vague reasoning and salient 
errors which have too commonly passed 
current cven with thoughtful men among us 
relative to currency reform and specie pay- 
ments. * * It was argued, for example, last 
week, when gold was at 106 that the fall in- 
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1871. 1872, 1873. 
Ent. for con... $182.520,289 $174,634,901 $154.42.487 
Ent. for ware.. 121,668,706 126,435,717 109,559,827 
ree g 8.... 24,884,789 44,866,612 74,458.390 
| Specie & bull’n 6,192,628 5,265,429 13,771.361 
| 
Tot ent. at prt.$335,266,412 $381,202,659 $352, 732.065 


Withdrawn from 
warehouse . .$109.487,219 $139,562,819 $14,701,745 
Exports FRoM New YoRK TO ForeiGN Ports FoR 
EN MONTHS FROM JANUARY 1 


1871. 7872. 1873. 
Domestic prod. .$188,170,4538$182,476,854 $237.366,385 
For. free goods. 011,954 1,256,003 1,721,448 
Do, dutiable. 6 479,259 8,059,901 7,410,440 
Specie & bullion 59,706,815 63,111,513 43,665.54 











Total exports. ...$255,368,481 $254,804,274 $20,165,321 
Do. exclusive 
of specie... .$195,661,666 $191,792,761 $246,498, 772 
Customs Receivep at NEw YORK FROM JAN. 1. 
1871. 1872. 1873. 
1st quar. $39,573,967 50 ee 14 
1 


$35,768,538 97 
2d quar.. 34,118,140 43 31,698,700 62 26,222,977 68 
3d quar.. 44,601,688 84 39,860,443 97 33,991,737 39 
Tn Oct... 12,066,671 28 10,655,390 80 7,656,384 95 





10 mos. $130,360,468 05 $124,338,544 53 $103,629,638 99 
THE PERUVIAN LOAN. 

We have received a “ special supplement” 
copy of the South Pucific Times, whieh gives 
a complete history of their financial situation, 
from which we extract the following, taken 
from a “ Copy of the private report presented 
by the Executive to the Chambers, in the 
month of January, 1873, regarding the loan 
of 1872.” The Government having been au- 
thorised by the law, dated 24th of January, 
1871, to raise a loan of £15,000,000 sterling, to 
be exclusively employed in railways and irri- 
gation, mixed this operation with the conso- 
lidation of the loan of 1870, and of the 
balances of the loans of 1865 and 1866, as 
may be seen in the sixteenth clause of the 
contract entered into in Lima with Messrs, 
Dreyfus, Brothers and Co. on the 7th of June, 
1871; accordingly their commissioner ar- 
ranged in Paris on the 31st of December of 
the same year for the emission of bonds of 
the external debt for the sum of £86,800,000 
sterling. Before this agreement, and before 
making the issue, the house of Messrs. Drey- 
fus Brothers and Co. bought, on account of 
| Peru, part of the bends of 1865, and when the 
|loan was placed in the market, they offered 
to take the remainder of the bonds of 1865 
and all those of 1870, giving in exchange 
£132 sterling of the new bonds for £100 of 
those of 1865, and £105 of the new bonds for 
£100 of those of 1870; at the same time they 
undertook, by public advertisement, to can- 
cel, within a given period, the bonds of 1865. 
me time afterwards well-founded doubts 
were raised as to whether the Government 
was, Or was not, authorised to issue, besides 
the fifteen millions of pounds sterling voted 
by the law of the 24th of January, 1871, 
£21,800,000 for the consolidation of the three 
external debts of 1865, 1866, and 1870, and on 
account of these doubts it was necessary to 
deposit such £21,800,000 until Congress should 
decide the course to be taken, and to leave 
only for the acceptance of the public the 
£15,000,000 sterling authorised. * * This 
combination simply reduces itself to the fol- 
lowing points :— 

Ist. To legalise the issue of £36,800,000, 





dicated the improvement of our currency, 


made by the preceding Government. 





2nd. To reserve the bonds destined to re- 
place those of 1865. 

8rd. To apply part of the product of the 
£15,000,000 to the payment of the sum ex- 
pended in buying up the bonds of 1865, the 
sum so spent to be charged to the service of 
the debt of 1865. 


of gold and silve ‘n bulk, and to this end we 


THE VALUES oF GoLp anp SILVER.— 
Many people have a desire to know the value 


have secured th © Jlowing from Professor J. 











F. L. Schirmer, superintendent of the branch 
mint in this city, and it may be relied upon 
as correct. The fineness of Colorado gold 
and the calculation of values on gold and 
silver are also given. It is a matter of con- 
siderable value, and should be cut out and 
preserved. 

One ton (2,000 ponnds avoirdupois) of gold 
or silver contains 29,163 troy ounces, and, 
therefore the value of a ton of pure gold is 
$602,799.21, and of a ton of silver is, $37,- 
704,84. 

A cubic foot of pure gold weighs 1,218.75 
pounds avoirdupois; a cubic foot of pure 
silver weighs 656.25 pounds avoirdupois. 

One million dollars coin weighs 3,685.8 
pounds avoirdupois; one million dollars 
silver coin weighs 58,929.9 pounds avoirdu- 

OS. 

If there is one per cent. of gold or silver in 
one ton of ore, it contains 291.63 ounces, 
troy, of either of these metals. 

The average fineness of the Colorado gold 
is 781 in 1,000, and the natural alloy: gold, 
781; silver, 209; copper, 10; total 1,000. 

The calculations at the mint are made on 
the basis that 43 ounces of standard gold, or 
900 fine (coin), is worth $800, and 11 ounces 
of silver, 900 fine (coin), is worth $12.80.— 
Denver News. 

ConDITION OF THE CiTy Banks.—The 
Herald (financial article) thinks it is high time 
that the public were informed as te the real 
condition of certain city banks: What we 
want are facts. Depositors and business men 
have been indulgent up to this time, but their 
waiting is becoming monotonous. It is dry 
satisfaction to know that $28,000,000 of 
greenbacks are in hand, and only some $6,700,- 
000 of loan certificates have been cancelled 
in an unknown quantity, which may be 
guessed at anywhere ‘from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. Whatever institutions are strong, 
therefore, let them say so promptly with 
facts and figures. The statement will give 
ccnfidence. Whatever are weak will gravi- 
tate where they belong. As was remarked 
by John Randolph, of Roanoke, at a hotel 
breakfast table years ago: “ Waiter, if that’s 
coflee, bring me tea; if that’s tea, bring me 
coftee. I wanta change.” 


U. S. Inrernat Bureav.—The report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
been completed. The correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune, referring thereto, says : “ The 
estimates prepared by Secretary Boutwell 
last year contemptated a revenue from in- 
ternal taxation of $108,000,000. The Com- 
missioner estimated the recepts at $110,000,- 

The actual receipts have been over 
$114,900,000, showing that the Commissioner 
was considerably nearer the result in his 
prognostications than the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. The amount of the expenses of 
collections during the past year have been 
$6,000,000. For the ensuing year the Com- 
missioner estimates the expenses of collec- 
tion at only $4,000,000, the reduction being 
due to the consolidation of districts and the 
reduction in the number of cGeputy collectors, 
The estimates of the receipts for next year 
are necessarily made on the basis of those of 
last year. But it has been very difficult for the 
Commissioner to prepare them on account 
of the depression of the business interests of 
the country. ‘The receipts of the present 
year have suffered from this reason, and he 
does not expect over $103,000,000 from ex- 
isting sources of internal revenue during the 
coming year. Had the business of the coun- 
try remained in a prosperous condition he 
would have fixed the probable receipts at 
$115,000,000 to $118,000,000, because when 
aitairs are in a prosperous condition the 
revenue must increase with the growth of 
the country. The last month shows a fall- 
ing off of $2,000,000 in the receipts, and there 
is not much prospect of a more favorable 
condition of things until next spring. At 
least the Commissioner makes no recommen- 
dation, but leaves that entirely to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He is of the opinion, 
however, that Congress should restore the 
tax on gas and on legacies and bequests, and 
perhaps a few other things that yielded con- 
siderable revenue without affecting the 
masses of the people. It can be demon- 
strated that the removal of the tax formerly 
laid on gas has not reduced the price of 
that article for consumption, as it was argned 
it would do. The tax on legacies and be- 
quests falls entirely on the well-to-do classes 
and the restoration of these taxes could not 
be burdensome to the people. These are the 
principal features of the report. In connec- 
tion with this subjeet it may be stated that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will not only 
indorse these opinions, but that he will re- 
commend furthermore the restoration of the 
tariff on tea and coffee. The Government 
has not at present sufficient revenue to meet 
its current expenses, and as it appears that 
these duties which formerly yielded the Gov- 
ernment some $20,000,000 have not led to a 
material reduction in the cost of these arti- 











cles to the people, the officers of the Govern- 


ment naturally are in favor of restoring this 
revenue to the Treasury on account of the 
urgent necessity for additional funds to 
carry on the Government.” 


Tue Corron TRADE.—The price of Cot- 
ton, though it hus reacted a little from the 
late decline. is lower now than it has been in 
a long period, and from the outlook of the 
Cotton manufacturing industries, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the chances seem to be 
altogether in favor of a continuation of a 
comparatively low scale of values for some 
time to come. The production of Cotton 
goods in this country has been materially 
contracted of late, and mary of the English 
spinners are also working on short time. 
Indeed, according to a recent address of so 
cautious a man as the President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, the English 
Cotton trade is in a much worse predicament 
than the American. That gentleman staies 
that the English Cotton manufacturers have, 
almost without exception, suflered heavy 
pecuniary loss during the year, through reck- 
less competition, while maintaining a super- 
ficial show of prosperity; that two-thirds of 
them are under heavy obligations to their 
bankers, brokers or agents, and that if the 
crash which is threatened take place, it will 
disclose a condition of aftairs of which no 
conception is at present entertained. This is 
a very dark picture, and it assumes a yet 
more sombre hue when it is reflected that 
there is a glut of goods in the Indian market, 
with a threatened famine in a part of Bengal, 
which must act as a barrier to any immediate 
change for the better in that quarter; that 
dear money in England is bearing with 
severity on all commercial interests there ; 
that Coalis again advancing, and that the 
labor question is as far as ever from a satis- 
factory solution. The author of this address 
offers no better remedy for the difficulties 
that beset English spinners than to counsel 
the cessation of reckless competition. On 
this side of the Atlantic no such gloomy pic- 
ture can truthfully be drawn. The panic, to 
be sure, seriously interfered with the Fal_ 
trade, and forced acurtailment of production, 
but there is not a very heavy accumulation 
of goods, and the business affairs of the 
country, generally, are rapidly adapting 
themselves to the exigencies of the situation. 
Indeed, but for the unsettled condition of the 
finances, the commercial outlook would be 
such an one as is rarely paralleled in any 
nation, and it is safe to say that the check 
put upon manufacturing enterprise will be of 
brief duration.—Shipping List. 


Breap Strurrs.—In view of the short 
cereal crops in the principal agricultural 
countries of the Old World, the prices of 
Bread Stuffs seevis at present very low. 
This, though partly a consequence of the 
panic, which has had a more or less depres- 
sing eflect upon values of all commodities, is 
probably more largely due to the operation of 
the laws of modern commerce. The English 
economists hold to the theory that the world’s 
crop of Bread Stufis is always equal to the 
demand ; or, in other words, that there is an 
average equability of favorable conditions of 
production, by which the failure of one place 
is compensated fcr by the unusual yield of 
another, and from the prodigal returns of the 
earth the general supply will always be equal 
to the demand. One of our American statis- 
ticians (Mr, Alexander Delmar) recently took 
the ground that the world is producing more 
bread material at present than it can con- 
sume. His assumption is that the utmost 
capacity of a population to consume Grain in 
the form of food is eight to ten bushels per 
head per annum. Beyond this, consumption 
may be for seed, for the food of animals, and 
for manufacturing purposes, as in the manu- 
facture of Starch, Sugar, Spirituous Liquors, 
etc. In England, the entire consumption of 
Grain for all purposes is annually less than 
sixteen bushels per head; and yet, according 
to the writer in question, the present rate of 
Grain produced in the commercial world is 
eight thousand millions of bushels, which 
gives for the same commercial world—that 
is, the masses whom these products reach—an 
average of nearly nineteen bushels per head, 
or six or seven bushels beyond what is strictly 
necessary to sustenance. Neither Potatocs, 
nor green or otber crops, nor animal products 
are included in these data. But these esti- 
mates, it should be remembered, are confined 
to the commercial world, comprising 425,000,- 
000 people—or Jess than two-fifths of the 
whole human race. Now this outside mass, 
whose average consumption of Bread Stufls 
is very much less than that of the “ commer- 
cial world,” so called, is being constantly in- 
vaded and brought within reach of the Grain 
markets and induced to buy and consume 
more than they have been doing hitherto. This 
fact alone will reduce the alleged surplus, un- 
less it is itself greatly increased. This year 
ought to determine whether the theory of 
over-production is correct or not. All the 
principal Grain producing countries of the 
Old World, including Russia, are declared to 
be more or less deficient, and the European 
demand is more than usually directed to the 
American market. So far, this demand has 
been promptly met without excitement, and 
the indications do not point to an unusually 
high range of prices, in the immediate futures 
That England, though always largely Cepen 
dent on foreign food, is so uniformly success 
ful in obtaining regular supplies at an aver 
age price of remarkable uniformity, is, to say 
the least, a signal display of economic science 
and the resources of civilization, 
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OFFICE{OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary &, 1873, 


(GF THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO! 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE | 
POLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON | 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: | 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

2,079.659 45 


January, 1872 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


| 
| 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

necied with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1872, to 3lst December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the : 


ieame period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ . . $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
“nited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocka, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 


Real Extate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable. ... 2,755,374 14 
ee 098 81 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
«ateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Fe’sruary next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 


J. WH. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEESS 


Josepn GAILLARD. JR., 
Cc, A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuaries Dennis, 
W. H. H. Mooru, 
Henry Cort, 





Jostau O. Low Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rosr, B, Mnturn, 
Cuaries H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Lowe. Hotproor, Freperick CHauncoy, 


KR. Warren Weston, 
Royat PuEtrs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prt107, 
Wii™ E. Dover, 
Davin ua..., 

James Bryce, 
Daniext 5. MILLE. 
Ws. Sturois, 


Gero. 5. SrerHenson, 
WittuM H. Wess, 
Suerparp GAnpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cxaaries P. BurpettT, 
Cuas, H. Marswatt, 
WuuaM E, Bunger, 
Samuet L. Mircar.ty, 
vames G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bogert, Ropert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buiakg, 
Cuar.es D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vace-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEIDT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


President. 





AGENCY OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL C REDITS 


Lesned for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in ail pacts of 
a and Time Bills of Exchange, payedle ip 

~ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold 2b current 
#tes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
avrt and Ireland, slso on Canada, British Columbia 
Lé Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


" toa! 
iaues teansncten. JONIN PATON. Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





Bonps, Stocks, 


5 x NK NOTES, . 
(e UNcURRENT Ba &¢., Bought 


Com, Las WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &C. 
wy for Investment Securities Ct vefully Exe 


9 y : OUPONS 
=, Jlections of DIVIDEND&, ‘ OUPONS, 
N Wes DRAFTS, ée., &c., made upy all points 
romptly. 

“a ee ame of this house, may rely 
npon having their busizess attended to with tidelity 


— 
| 


‘TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
31352340425. 


Locat COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CLARLES M. FRY. 


do, 29 Wall Street. 


FRAME, 





safe Deposit Co. 
of New York, | 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE - KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS 


+] . 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


ITs 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 


Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, gente desks, &c., are 
rovided. 


Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 


A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At the Gompens's special request its Chaiter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the | 


‘emises, 
Whether for business or from curiosity. | 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE LINE OF 


HEAVY FANCY SILKS, 


At 85c. per yard ; good value for $1 50 per yard. 
Handsome Poplin Suits, $12 and upwards. 
Elegant Black and Colored ditto, handsomely trim- 
med, only $50 each. 
Handsome Imported Cloth Sacques, very heavy, at 
$6 Each and Upwards. 








Stylishly-trimmed 


LADIES’ HATS, 


With Flowers and Feathers, only $6 and upwards. 


MILLINERY GOODS 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
A Large Line of Ladies’ Paris-made 


KID GLOVES, 


One Button, only $1 per pair. 
Two Buttons, only $1 50 per pair. 
ALSO, 
The best quality of SEAMLESS GLOVES wo be 
found in this city, only $1 50 per pair. 





EVERY VARIETY OF CHOICE as 


Dress Goods, 


Ee Fe 

Poplins, Sattcens, Merinos, Cashmeres, Diagonal 
Serges, All-Wool Empress Cloths, and Pure 
Mohairs at and less than Auction Prices. 





Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets. 
HUCH B. JACKSON“ 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 











sod despatch. ‘ 
CorrespcnDENTs: HEN“Y CLEWS 
00. "fon Cons BROTHERY 


HAVANA CIGARS. 
182 FIFTH AVENUE.) 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


HARE & LO 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


KWOOD, Mavnacers, 


EVERY MAN 


EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 


i{STEROVER 





ee 






Prices, $16 to $35. 
UPTIVE CiRCULAR, 
‘HOVLSG OL JGVW SI GOOH 


END FOR DESCI 


s 
‘HAHLVAM AICO YOU LI AMIT ONIHLON 











—— Fr. 
DEVLIN&CO. 
BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
Oo Box 2256, P. O. 


NEW YORK. 





THE ‘STATENZISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N Y¥. 


Brancn OFPIcEs : 
In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St, 
** Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 
* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 
** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 


Dye, Cleanse and Refinish fall}kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c.. dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Cu. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS1 


Advertising Association, 








52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their iuterest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of faciliues 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and ; 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM Pres't! 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


oo 
£5? 
THREADING MY§WAY; 


Or, Twenty-seven Years of Autobiography. By 
Robert Dale Owen, author of that remarkable work, 
a Debatable Land between this World and the 
Next.” 

‘This new work is a most fascinating one. It is a 
narrative of the first twenty-seven years of the Au- 
thor’s life; its adventures, errors, experiences ; 
together with reminiscences of noted personages 
whom he met forty or fifty years since, etc., etc. 
Cloth bound, price, $1.50. 


FANNY FERN. 
A memorial volume, by James Parton. Containin, 
a short bey ay of Mrs. Parton, (Fanny Fern) an 
selections from the very best and most popular of 
her writings. Beautifully printed and bound, with 


illustrations by Arthur Lumley. A charming volume 
for the holidays. Price, $2.00. 


LITTLE WANDERERS. 


A captivating little book of Sunday stories for chil- 
dren, by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. This little work 
has been so popular in England that it has reached 
the enormous sale of thirty-four thousand coples. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. Price, $1.50. 











JESSAMINE. 


Another splendid new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—True as Steel—Alone—Hidden Path-- 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hus- 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie’s Tempta- 
Prine gu *s Husband—Empty Heart—At Last—etc. 

rice : 

“The novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence. By intrinsic power of character-drawing 
and descriptive facility, they hold the reader’s at- 
soutien with the most intense interest and fascina- 
tion. 


BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 


A new comic book by the great Southern humorist, 
‘** Bill Arp,” who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
funny, satirical papers upon War, Politics, and our 
Domestic Relations, one of the sharpest books ever 
Bicone in this country. Full of comic pictures, price 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of **Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.” For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the passions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked suc- 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7. 





LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Eneiisn Nove. Re 

rinted trom the latest London Edition. One of the 
best and most fascinating storics that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75 


BLEAK HOUSE. ~~~ 


The ninth volume of ** Carleton’s New Tlustrated 
Edition” of Cuaxtes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 





ge" These book sare beanufully bound—sold every 
where—and sent »+y mail, pustage free, ou receipt cf 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Uuder the Fifth Averue Hotel } 
Madison Square, New Yort 


WICKS 






a 


200 Pages, 500 Engravings and 

™ Colored Plates. 
Published QuARTERLY, at 25 CENTS A YEAR. First 
No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at same 
price. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. , 4 


ee nn 


RSTON'S 
i 














E | Horace Waters & 
A GREAT OF « Son, 481 Broad- 
way. N. W., will dispose of 100 PIANOS «& 
ORGANS o/ first-class makers, including 
WA'TELtS’, at extremely low prices for 
eash, or part cash, and baiance in small monthly 
payments New %-Octave Jirst-class PIANOS, 
all modern improvements, for 8275 cash. Organs 
355, $75. ouble-Reed Organs, $100 5, 
4-S7'OP, $110; 8-S TOP, $125, and upwards. 


‘WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
re the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE Gnd PERFECT in 
ol EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OrGAN. It is produced by 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the LF FEC 7 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Liperat. -f{/LLUS7 RATED 
CALALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A_liberai 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, et¢.$ Agents Wanted. 
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